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R. HENDERSON is to be congratulated on 
M the completion of his agreement with Soviet 
Russia. The accusation that he has made 

a “humiliating surrender” is quite ridiculous. It is, 
of course, the regular policy of the Bolsheviks, with 
their inferiority complex, to claim thundering triumphs 
over the capitalists and petty bourgeois abroad. But 
why should Englishmen with the facts under their noses 
lend themselves to such a pretence? The Foreign 
Secretary has acted throughout the negotiations with 
patience, firmness and prudence, and in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday he had the vigorous support of 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberals, and of three 
Conservatives into the bargain. On the two main points 
on which any anxiety could be felt he has given definite 
guarantees. The agreement contains a pledge against 
Communist propaganda, and there will be no Govern- 
ment backing of loans to Russia. It is easy to jeer at 
the “no propaganda” pledge, and to point out that 
nothing on earth can stop your Bolshevik from trying 
to spread the doctrines of his fantastic religion. But 
the pledge may have some force against any really 
dangerous action; and for the rest we can be content 
to treat the Commeniet talk as the nursery chatter that 
it is. The vast majority of the British people, at any 
tate, are neither interested in nor afraid of this twaddle. 
They want to be on good terms with Russia, and they 
look for an increase of trade with Russia. The next 
step will be the exchange of ambassadors. Ours, we 





have reason to believe, wili be a professional diplomat— 
probably Sir Robert Hodgson, who, as was mentioned 
in these columns a few weeks ago, has already done 
admirable work in Moscow and is persona grata there. 


ok * * 


The politicians confounded the prophets last week, 
and it is not after all M. Clementel, but M. Tardicu, 
who is Prime Minister of France. M. Tardieu is an 
experienced parliamentarian and a man of parts. He 
has long been regarded as the political heir of M. Poincaré, 
and he will no doubt look for his support to the 
Poincarists in the Chamber. But his Government is 
not likely to have an easy task. By the parties of the 
Left M. Tardieu is regarded as a reactionary, and 
those of the Right will exert all their force to keep him 
toeing their line. He has no safe majority to rely on. 
As we write he is putting his policy before the Chamber, 
and on its character and its reception very important 
issues hang; both the Hague agreements and Franco- 
German amity are at stake. M. Briand, as Foreign 
Minister in the Tardieu Cabinet, is now on the defensive, 
and those who have disliked his policy of reconciliation 
have been pressing very hard for its undoing. That 
at least is the obvious meaning of all the clamour in 
the press of the Right, and of the contention of 
M. Maginot, the Minister of War, that the Rhineland 
need not, and should not, be evacuated until the Young 
Plan has been ratified by Germany and the first part 
of the unconditional annuities mobilised. We hope that 
a new fit of madness is not going to put all the agreements 
so painfully won into the melting pot again. 
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Contrary to general expectations, Herr Hugenberg 
has succeeded by the smallest of margins in obtaining 
the ten per cent. of the electoral vote which is necessary 
to enable him to bring in his referendum against the 
Young Plan. The result has created some confusion 
in Germany, where it was confidently expected that 
the so-called preliminary consultation would be a 
failure. No anxiety need be felt, however, about the 
fate of the referendum itself. The prospects of the 
Nationalists obtaining a majority—to secure which 
they would have to obtain over twenty million votes— 
are so remote as to be entirely negligible. That the 
Nationalists themselves have no hopes of success is 
revealed in a recent speech by Herr Class, who may 
be described as one of Herr Hugenberg’s intimate 
colleagues. Herr Class, recognising that his party 
cannot hope to carry the referendum, introduces a 
new consolatory theory to the effect that, “‘ whatever 
may be the result of the referendum, the Nationalist 
Party does not now feel itself bound by the Young 
Plan for the future.” As the Nationalists have little 
prospect of being returned to power, these irresponsible 
threats can be disregarded. There is, however, one 
aspect of the situation in Germany which Herr 
Hugenberg can be relied upon to exploit to the utmost 
during the referendum campaign. We refer to the 
grave discontent which has been created among all 
classes of Germans by the refusal of the British 
Government to refund to Germany the surplus in 
Germany’s favour which remains over from liquidated 
German property in this country. That harsh inter- 
pretation of the Peace Treaty is likely to operate 
against our own political interests in Germany. 


* as * 


It is significant of the state of high political tension 
which now exists in Austria that a perfectly proper 
statement by the British Foreign Secretary should have 
been interpreted in Vienna with every possible distortion 
and exaggeration as an unwarrantable interference in 
the internal affairs of the Republic. Answering a 
question in the House of Commons, Mr. Henderson said 
that the British Government was watching, from the 
point of view of the contingent liabilities of British 
taxpayers, the possibility of civil disturbances consequent 
on proposals for the revision of the Austrian Constitu- 
tion. He added the pious hope that the outcome of these 
discussions would be a rapid return to normal conditions 
and the disbanding of the semi-military organisations 
which hampered the peaceful development of Austria. 
For this he has been attacked in almost every section of 
the Austrian press for attempting to bolster up the 
Viennese Socialists. The general trend of the criticism 
is directed against the direct interference “ for the first 
time in history ” of the Foreign Secretary of a foreign 
parliamentary government in the internal affairs of 
another country. This, of course, is nonsense. Apart 
from the fact that we are financially interested in the 
economic stability of Austria, it has always been a 
practice of British Foreign Secretaries to give information 
in Parliament regarding the situation abroad, especially 
when an abnormal state of affairs exists and where 
British interests are threatened. Mr. Henderson, like 
every other sensible person, wants to see the disputants 
in Vienna disarmed, and he is quite justified in saying so 
publicly. 


* * * 


Lord Passfield, we understand, will very shortly 
make a pronouncement on the policy which the Govern- 
ment intends to pursue in East Africa, and will submit 
his proposals for the consideration of a Joint Select 


Committee of Lords and Commons. It is high time 
that doubts and fears were set at rest. Since the 
report of the Hilton Young Commission we have had 
Sir Samuel Wilson’s recommendations and _ specious 
pleas from Mr. Amery and others for emasculating the 
Commission’s plan. The fundamental issue in Kenya 
is whether the colony is to get responsible government, 
or some instalment of it. That it clearly cannot have, 
for responsible government is a synonym for an oligarchy 
of white settlers. The alternative is what is called an 
“arbitral authority,” which means that the ultimate 
direction of policy should rest with the British Govern- 
ment, but that its exercise would be in the hands of a 
High Commissioner, with a Council, in East Africa. 
This High Commissioner should, the Hilton Young 
Report recommended, co-ordinate “ native policy ” in 
the three neighbouring territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika, and thus ensure our acting in all three 
(as we must in Tanganyika under the mandate of the 
League of Nations) as trustees for the welfare of the 
natives. To propose, as the Wilson Report does, that 
the High Commissioner’s powers should be confined to 
co-ordinating only customs, communications and re- 
search, is to knock the bottom out of the thing. Native 
interests cannot be left out, or made a _ secondary 
consideration, or left to chance. Lord Passfield may 
perhaps depart in some details from the Hilton Young 
scheme; but his High Commissioner must be in a 
position to exercise effective control over native policy 
in all its aspects. Otherwise there will be mischief. 


* * * 


The mine-owners took a very serious step on Wednes- 
day by their refusal to attend the round-table conference 
proposed by the Government. The decision, which 
caused something like consternation, was communicated 
by telephone at a late hour, and showed (to judge from 
Mr. Evan Williams’s letter to the President of the Board 
of Trade) a spirit of absolute intransigence. At the 
time of writing it is impossible to predict what will 
happen next. But it seems clear that the Government 
must go on at once with the business without reference 
to the owners. We hope, indeed, that the Cabinet will 
take the occasion to strengthen its proposals, which are 
not only too weak for the Miners’ Federation, but for a 
great many other people besides. On the question of 
national negotiations the miners’ view is approved by 
the Government, and that approval should be confirmed 
by the defiant refusal of the owners to look at anything 
but district settlement. Wages are indissolubly bound 
up with the reduction of hours, and the Government 
ought now to have no hesitation in asking Parliament 
to set up wage-fixing machinery, as it did in the coal 
dispute in 1912, and as it did in 1921 in the case of the 
railways. This solution of the problem is, we believe, 
imperative in the public interest. 

** * * 


It has come to be almost a normal event for the 
Labour Party to make an annual net gain of about 
a hundred seats at the November municipal elections. 
The advance is much the same this year as it was last 
year and the year before, and has been little affected 
either by the change of Government or by new groupings 
of its municipal opponents. This year there were 
signs of an abandonment in a number of towns of the 
established Liberal-Conservative Anti-Labour combina- 
tions, and of a tendency on the part of the Conservatives 
to break away and run separate candidates of their 
own. This was due no doubt largely to parliamentary, 


rather than purely local government considerations ; 
for it is regarded as important to keep the identity of 
the party to the fore in local contests because the 
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organisation created for them has a value in parlia- 
mentary elections. Moreover, Anti-Labour coalitions 
have not in fact prevented the advance of the Labour 
Party in municipal affairs. Considerable, however, as 
the cumulative effect of Labour gains has been, the 
Labour Party has still a long way to go, even if the 
present pace is maintained, before it will have captured 
the control of the local government machine even in 
a majority of the larger centres. A hundred gains a 
year in the contests for which returns are computed 
mean only an average gain of about one seat on each 
Council. At this rate, it will be many years before 
the comfortable majorities on many of the larger Councils 
are disturbed. The rate of change in local government 
is far slower than in national politics, not only because 
of the different methods of election, but also because 
the appeal to rate-payers as such is far stronger than 
the national appeal to tax-payers as such. 


* * Ey 


The new Committee on Finance and Industry 
appointed by Mr. Snowden has been given terms of 
reference wide enough to leave no room for complaint. 
It will be able to discuss everything that any reasonable 
person can wish it to discuss, and to make recommenda- 
tions covering as wide a field as anyone can desire. What 
it will actually do thus depends essentially on its personnel. 
This is in one sense thoroughly satisfactory. It includes 
both Mr. McKenna and Mr. J. M. Keynes—the two 
critics of our banking arrangements who have, on the 
ground of their expert knowledge of the subject, the 
best right to be heard. In another sense the compo- 
sition of the Committee is less satisfactory. It is too 
large, and includes too many persons who are there, not 
on the ground of their knowledge, but rather as repre- 
sentatives of particular interests. In especial, it seems 
to us to be overweighted with business men who are 
likely to have their own axes to grind. The Co-operative 
movement is represented by Sir Thomas Allen, and the 
Trade Union movement by Mr. Ernest Bevin; but 
these, with the exception of Mr. Newbold, are the only 
members connected with the Labour Party. Mr. 
Snowden has evidently tried to constitute a committee 
against which no allegation of Labour bias can possibly 
be made. Our doubt is whether, in doing this, he has 
not weighted the Committee too much on the side of 
the status quo. The event will show; and it will be 
chiefly for Mr. Keynes and Mr. McKenna to make 
themselves masters of the event. 


ok * * 


Miss Bondfield’s Bill, based on the Reports of the 
Morris Committee on Unemployment Insurance, is 
expected to be ready next week. There appears to be 
no doubt that it will act on the proposal in the Report 
that the onus of proving whether an applicant for benefit 
ls or is not genuinely seeking work shall be shifted from 
the applicant himself to those who challenge his right 
to benefit. The Report does not go so far as to say that 
the sole disqualification under this head shall be the 
actual refusal of suitable work offered to the man by the 
Employment Exchange; but it does propose both that 
the onus of proof shall be shifted and that, whatever 
the final decision may be, a worker shall not be suspended 
from benefit while his case is being heard. These 
changes, which incidentally will cost a good deal of 
money, should serve to remove the main basis of the 
Present dissatisfaction with the working of the insurance 
system; for hitherto men have often found themselves 

eprived suddenly of benefit without prior notice, and 
thus left without any source of income while their cases 
were under review. It is not yet clear whether Miss 


Bondfield’s Bill is to be confined to these and similar 
points, or whether it will include any provision for a 
change in the existing rates of benefit. Probably it 
will deal only with the matters referred to the Morris 
Committee, and the question of the adequacy of the 
present rates will be considered separately at a later 
stage. 
* * * 

Mr. William Graham’s announcement that the 
Government proposes, early in the new year, to introduce 
a Bill establishing a Consumers’ Council, should be 
widely welcomed. The existing Food Council, which the 
new body is intended to supersede, has been ridiculously 
ineffective. Indeed, it was clearly intended to be so; 
for it was given no powers that could have enabled it 
to be anything else. There may be two views on the 
question whether a Consumers’ Council ought to be given 
the power of fixing and enforcing maximum prices; but 
no one who seriously desires such a body to exist can 
but agree that it ought to be armed with the fullest 
compulsory powers of securinginformation. The Food 
Council was and is unable, not only to enforceits deci- 
sions, but even to exact the information which is 
necessary for the making of any recommendation that 
can carry respect. It appears from Mr. Graham’s 
statement that full powers of requiring necessary facts 
and figures are now to be assured, and that power is to 
be given, not to the Council but to the Government 
acting at its discretion on the Council’s report, to enforce 
maximum prices and presumably to bring offenders to 
book. The new Council’s authority, moreover, is not 
to be limited to food, but is to extend to other necessary 
commodities. We have long urged that the Food 
Council ought either to be abolished or to be given 
adequate powers; and we are glad to see that the 
Government has chosen the latter course. 


* ** * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Something has been 
done to clear away ugly suspicions by official explana- 
tions in the Dail that the refusal of the Local Govern- 
ment Department to sanction an important road 
contract in one of the Dublin townships was not due to 
the fact that the lowest tender was put in by a firm 
which has its headquarters in the Six Counties. The 
perplexities of the Customs barrier make it difficult 
enough to avoid friction in the ordinary relations of the 
two Governments without adding to these the compli- 
cations of a trade boycott. While some of the followers 
are still eager to bite thumbs at one another, both sets 
of rulers have come to see that the best way of getting 
on with their job is to interfere as little as possible in the 
affairs of their neighbours. If the dispute as to terri- 
torial rights over Lough Foyle had arisen a few years 
ago, Belfast politicians would certainly not have been 
content to leave the matter to be settled by the British 
and Free State Governments. It is another sign of 
changed times that last week the Northern Ministry 
of Education peremptorily ordered the Magherafelt 
Regional Committee to reverse the decision by which 
it had deprived a Catholic of one of its university 
scholarships. To outsiders such incidents may seem 
rather trivial, but they count for a lot in Ireland. Un- 
fortunately there are interests which do not want tension 
relaxed, and it is not a mere coincidence that Fianna 
Fail orators have begun once more to bellow bombast 
about an all-Ireland Republic. They know they might 
as profitably cry for the moon, but they know also that 
talk of this kind will inflame Orange extremists, and 
they are gambling on the chance that by creating 
trouble between the two Governments they may score 
a party point at the expense of Free State Ministers. 
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LORD IRWIN’S BLUNDER 


r NHE debate on India in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday—at the time of writing the Commons 
debate has not taken place—made it abun- 

dantly clear that it is upon the Viceroy that the main 

if not the whole responsibility rests for the unfortunate 
form of the solemn Declaration which he made on 
reaching India last week. Speaking for the Government, 

Lord Parmoor declared that “we should if possible 

realise what the difficulties are in India and attempt 

upon a matter of this kind to do our best to support 
the views and opinions of the present Viceroy.” He 
went on to refer to Lord Irwin as “ the greatest Viceroy 
of modern times.” Perhaps he would not have used 
this phrase if Lord Reading had not been present in 
the House, so we need not ask for any more particular 
justification of it; but it is quite evident that Lord 

Irwin whilst he was in London dominated the India 

Office and that the India Office is now seeking shelter 

from the cold blasts of criticism under the wings of the 

“ great” Viceroy. We therefore feel justified in attri- 

buting to Lord Irwin a responsibility which in the 

ordinary constitutional practice of the past would have 
appertained to the Secretary of State. 

About the blunder there can be no doubt. The only 
important question now is how its dangerous conse- 
quences may be averted, if they can be averted at all. 
Lord Irwin used the vague phrase “‘ Dominion status,” 
about the precise meaning of which lawyers might 
argue for ever, but such lawyers’ arguments are not 
pertinent in this case. All that mattered was how the 
phrase would be understood by the politicians and 
people of India. All authorities on the present political 
mentality of India—excepting “‘ the greatest of modern 
Viceroys ’”—appear to have been agreed that such a 
phrase ought not to have been employed by the Viceroy 
at the present moment, because it would inevitably be 
misunderstood. But against all such advice the India 
Office decided to trust “the man-on-the-spot.” The 
Secretary of State declared last week that the Simon 
Commission had not been consulted upon the terms of 
the Viceroy’s statement. In a strictly technical sense 
that may have been true, but in the House of Lords 
it was made clear that the Commission had been fully 
apprised of Lord Irwin’s intentions and had expressed 
the opinion that any such statement would be 
*‘ inopportune.” If we are not to accuse Mr. Benn of 
a terminological inexactitude we shall have to revise 
our common dictionary ideas of the meaning of the 
word “consult.” To put it bluntly, Mr. Benn’s state- 
ment had not the exactitude which the House of 
Commons normally and properly expects from Ministers 
who are formally interrogated. 

This sad muddle would not, we suppose, have occurred 
if the Prime Minister had not happened to be absent 
in America. Mr. MacDonald would probably have seen 
the obvious danger and would not have been overawed 
by Lord Irwin’s authority. The position of Lord Irwin 
is clear enough. He wished to be able to make a 
declaration which would avert the danger of that 
campaign of “ civil disobedience ’’ which was threatened 
for New Year’s Day. Probably he has averted it, but 


at what cost? At the cost apparently of destroying 
the last scrap of confidence which remains in India in 
the integrity and good faith of the British raj. Lord 
Irwin seems to be a believer in the doctrine of “ Peace 
in our time, O Lord—and after me the deluge.” In all 
the circumstances of the case his official declaration 
in favour of ‘‘ Dominion status” could only be taken 
in India to mean that that status was to be granted in 
the immediate future. That it did not mean that has 
been made perfectly clear by Lord Parmoor, but Lord 
Irwin must have known that it would be taken in that 
way in India and must have intended that it should be. 

How Lord Irwin’s speech was actually taken in India 
was made clear enough within three days of its delivery. 
A committee of the leaders of all parties in India, in- 
cluding the Liberal moderates, issued on Saturday last 
a plain statement of what they understood Lord Irwin 
to mean. They declared, ‘‘ We understand that the 
Conference is to meet, not to discuss when Dominion 
status shall be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion Constitution for India. We hope we are not 
mistaken in thus interpreting the import and the 
implications of this weighty pronouncement of the 
Viceroy.” The men who signed this manifesto— 
moderates and extremists alike—knew, of course, that 
nothing of the sort was intended by Lord Irwin or the 
British Government. But they saw their chance and 
took it, and who shall blame them? If Lord Irwin 
sought to bamboozle them, why should not they in 
turn bamboozle the people of India? 

For bamboozling it was. That is the whole trouble. 
‘Dominion status” is a phrase which has almost no 
meaning in relation to India. That enormous conti- 
nental conglomeration of Hindus and Mohammedans 
and semi-independent Native States can never, as far as 
it is possible to look forward into the dim future, have 
a constitution that would be in any way comparable to 
the constitutions of Canada or Australia or New Zealand. 
‘“* Dominion status ” for India as a whole is just about 
as remote a prospect as is the ultimate “ Federation of 
the World.” The thing is simply not possible, either 
now or probably a hundred years hence. India has a 
thousand Ulsters. Will the warlike Mohammedan 
minority ever consent to be ruled by the very unwarlike 
Hindus? Will the aristocratic Indian States consent to 
be ruled by the spurious (or else illiterate) democracies 
of Calcutta and Lahore and Bombay? These questions 
answer themselves almost before they are asked. 
** Dominion status” is therefore an intrinsically non- 
sensical term as applied to India. It can only be so 


applied with a conscious or semi-conscious intention 
to deceive. 

The fat, however, is already in the fire—thanks to 
Lord Irwin. There can be no going back upon his 
Declaration. Carefully read, it means, of course, 
nothing at all. But on the face of it it seems to mean 
something, to imply some very big change of policy. 
Yet, according to Lord Parmoor, there is to be no 
change of policy at all. The intention of the Govern- 
ment is to pursue the policy which has been pursued 
by all British Governments during the last twelve years. 

But, then, why this flamboyant declaration of policy 
by Lord Irwin? It means nothing, apparently, save 
a reaffirmation of the policy of 1917. Yet in India It 


has been taken to mean very much more, and it was 
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the obvious* intention of Lord Irwin that it should be 
taken to mean much more. 

f We do not think it is wise to attempt to dupe India in 
this fashion. Such elocutions may stave off trouble for 
the moment, but in the long run they can only lead to 
much greater trouble. When the Indians find that 
Dominion status is not going to be offered to them 
next year they will inevitably and quite properly accuse 
the British Government of deceit. We say “ properly ” 
because all these manceuvres are essentially deceitful. 
Lord Parmoor tells us that the Viceroy’s speech has 
produced an extraordinary change in the whole atmo- 
sphere of Indian politics, and in almost the same breath 
states that there is to be no change in the policy that 
has been pursued by the last three or four British 
Governments. Another member of the Government 
telegraphs to India congratulating the Indian Nationalists 
on “ this great change.” 

What is the meaning of it all? If we cannot under- 
stand it ourselves, how can the Indians be expected 
to understand it? ‘There is no change,” says Lord 
Parmoor. Then why in heaven’s name should there 
be all this fuss? If Lord Irwin’s speech meant some- 
thing, then what is that something? If it meant 
nothing, as Lord Parmoor suggests, then why has it 
produced this wonderfully “ satisfactory” result in 
India? The answer to these questions is obvious. 
The “ greatest Viceroy of modern times” has elected 
to take a short view of the Indian political situation, 
and in announcing his policy has used phrases which 
must surely have been intended to hold a double 
meaning—one for India and another for England. It 
is not, we believe, by such methods that the great 
problem of Indian government can be solved. Lord 
Irwin is a disastrously bad adviser. On what he has 
done during the past few weeks he should probably 
be described, not as the greatest, but as the worst 
Viceroy of modern times. 

But the urgent question is how the damage can best 
be repaired. The Indian leaders have affirmed— 
honestly or dishonestly—their belief that the proposed 
Conference is to meet at Delhi to frame a constitution 
embodying the principle of immediate Dominion status. 
So far, no official statement has been issued, either by 
the Viceroy or by the home Government, repudiating 
that absurd, yet inevitable, interpretation of Lord 
Irwin’s words. But some such repudiation must be 
made at once if the British Government is not justly 
to be charged with the worst sort of disingenuity and 
trickery. We are not going to offer India Dominion 
status either this year or next year, or in the lifetime 
of any living man. We might perhaps leave her alone 
to work out her own salvation without the aid of 
British bayonets. That is conceivable. But it is not 
conceivable that India (as a whole), in any future 
conditions that can now be even hypothetically 
envisaged, will be able to control her own Army, Navy 
and Civil Service in the manner in which these services 
are controlled in other British Dominions. This must 
somehow be made clear, if only to rectify, in such 
measure as is possible, Lord Irwin’s almost grotesque 
blunder. He knows well enough that his phrase was 
nonsense in so far as it could be applied to present 
or any foreseeable conditions. He must find means of 
clearing up the mess that he has made, or if that is 
Impossible he ought to resign. What is immediately 
urgent, as Lord Reading pointed out, is that the obvious 
Misunderstandings to which Lord Irwin’s speech has 
given rise should be instantly rectified. The Indians 
have already too little confidence in our good faith. 
We cannot afford to let the “ greatest Viceroy of 
modern times ’ destroy that confidence altogether. 


MR. THOMAS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


O ONE will be likely to disagree with Mr. Thomas in 
N the emphasis which he lays on the difficulty of his 
task, or to quarrel with him merely on the ground 
that he has made as yet no noticeable impression on the 
numbers of the unemployed. It would be quite unreason- 
able to expect that much could be done in a period of three 
or four months, even if the most ambitious steps had been 
taken and the least possible time spent in passing from project 
to execution. If, therefore, we, in common with a good 
many other people, were disappointed with the statement 
which Mr. Thomas made to the House of Commons on 
Monday, the basis of this feeling was not that Mr. Thomas 
ought actually to have achieved more positive results in 
the time, but that the measures which he had set on foot 
did not hold out enough hope of more effective action in the 
future. The Lord Privy Seal undoubtedly made the best 
of his facts and figures; but the truth remains that, despite 
reiterated declarations of his optimism, he held out no real 
hope either of a speedy cure for unemployment in its more 
serious forms, or even of any speedy change in the prospects 
of the main body of the unemployed. 

For what, in sum, do Mr. Thomas’s measures and projects 
promise? The tale of the millions authorised to be spent 
sounds imposing enough—until it is brought into relation to 
the magnitude of the problem of unemployment. But, as 
soon as this is done, and the effect of the schemes already 
approved or under consideration is reduced to terms of 
man-hours of work to be provided, it becomes quite clear 
that no conceivable speeding up of public work, along the 
lines now being followed, will make any large impression 
upon the present volume of unemployment. We are, of 
course, aware that the works which Mr. Thomas mentioned 
will set up indirect as well as direct reactions on the labour 
market, and that the numbers for which some sort of employ- 
ment may be found as a result of the schemes is likely to 
be substantially larger than the numbers actually engaged 
under them. Of the employment thus indirectly to be 
provided no accurate estimate can be made; but it is most 
assuredly a factor that is well worth careful consideration. 

Even the most generous estimate, however, of these 
indirect effects can make no material difference to the situa- 
tion. Nor does Mr. Thomas himself suggest that it can. 
He is evidently of opinion that the most that can reasonably 
be done by the Government in the direct provision of work 
is capable only of narrowly limited effects, and that both the 
solution of the unemployment problem and even the means 
of alleviation for the main body of the unemployed must be 
sought mainly in other directions. 

In fact, the measures he outlined on Monday amount for 
the most part to no more than a speeding up and intensifica- 
tion of the policy pursued by previous Governments. In the 
direct provision of work under public auspices he has 
naturally gone far beyond what was being done by Mr. 
Baldwin’s ‘‘ do-nothings’’; but is his policy different in 
kind, or even in degree, from that which was pursued by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in the earlier years of the 
depression? The Unemployment Grants Committee has 
been as busy before as it is now, without making much 
impression on the volume of unemployment; and Sir Arthur 
Duckham’s Committee, too, has its parallel in the activities 
under the Trade Facilities and Expert Credits schemes a 
few years ago. If Mr. Thomas is to be judged by the 
standards of achievement set by Mr. Baldwin’s Government, 
then is he an angel indeed ; but if the standard is to be set by 


the magnitude of the problem, he may still be found seriously 
wanting. 
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Of course, everyone will agree with Mr. Thomas that 
ultimately the solution of the unemployment problem can be 
found only in a revival of production and trade, and that, in 
comparison with this, all other measures are mere palliatives. 
But that only throws the question a stage farther back. 
We want to know what Mr. Thomas is doing to bring about 
that most desirable revival. At his commercial] travels in 
Canada we have no desire to sneer: indeed, we hope they 
will have a useful outcome, and believe there are real openings 
for an expansion of British trade in the Canadian market. 
But this is at most only one small part of the problem; and, 
apart from the railways, with which Mr. Thomas has a special 
connection, we fail to see that even the first steps are being 
taken towards that revival of productive efficiency on which 
our position in world markets must in the long run depend. 

We fear, in fact, that the Government is minded to 
approach the unemployment question, not indeed with the 
futility that characterised its handling under Mr. Baldwin, 
but still largely in the wrong way. Mr. Thomas’s eyes are 
still fixed mainly on overseas markets; and he is inclined 
to judge the desirability of expenditure in relation to its 
direct effects in the stimulation of overseas trade. We, on 
the other hand, hold that the problem of the home market 
is far more important, and that, from this point of view as 
well as for its own sake, the immediate provision of work 
for the main body of the unemployed is of vital importance. 
We are far less afraid than Mr. Thomas apparently is that 
money spent on setting the unemployed to work will be 
“uneconomic” expenditure, because we believe that one 
effect of setting them to work on a sufficient scale will be 
to create a large expansion of home demand, and so to put 
the wheels of industry again in more rapid motion. This 
does not mean that the foreign market is unimportant, but 
that, in part at least, the means to its recapture may be a 
lowering of costs through the expansion of output primarily 
to meet a revival of demand at home. 

We do not, of course, suggest that the State can restore 
industry merely by providing emergency employment on a 
sufficient scale. Side by side with such provision must go 
positive means of restoration designed to re-equip our 
industries with better plant and more scientific organisation. 
Mr. Thomas will doubtless say that this is precisely what 
he is setting out todo. But is he achieving it? We doubt if 
it can be achieved unless at the same time the Government 
acts on a sufficient scale in providing a market for increased 
production—unless, in other words, schemes of emergency 
employment bulk far larger than they do in Mr. Thomas’s 
plans as outlined in the House on Monday. 

There is, finally, the human side of the problem. The 
most intolerable effect of unemployment is its tendency to 
spoil the unemployed, not only as producers, but also as 
citizens and human beings. But, unless we have far larger 
schemes for the direct provision of employment than Mr. 
Thomas seems to contemplate at present, this deterioration 
is bound to go on, and the Government is bound to slip 
back into the method of poulticing unemployment with 
doles, instead of curing it by increased production. We are 
ready to give Mr. Thomas every credit for activity in trying 
to deal with the problem within the limits of the conventional 
methods that have been tried already. But, in our view, 
there is need for a fundamentally new approach; and of 
this we are unable to decipher any sign in Mr. Thomas’s 
pronouncement. Frankly, we are disappointed; and we 
believe public opinion is disappointed too. It showed at the 
General Election its readiness to stand for far more imagi- 
native and drastic measures, Courage and imagination, plus 
a healthy imperviousness to the cautious doubts of well- 
meaning officials—these are the qualities most to be desired 
in a Minister of Unemployment. 


THE LOBBY IN WASHINGTON 


HEN the Shearer revelations were pouring out of 

\ Washington in spate, and the American press 
was printing verbatim reports of the Senate 

hearing, Mr. W. R. Hearst, owner of many newspapers, 
demanded that the Senate should cease to concern itself 
exclusively with Shearer’s big-navy adventures and start 
an inquiry into the business—the colossal business—of 
lobbying, as it has been carried on during the past few 
years in the Houses of Congress. Mr. Hearst, it was well 
understood, had a particular motive in this attempt to 
turn the tide. His papers have always been clamorous for 
the Big Navy, and therefore the story of the navy lobby 
was not comfortable news for him to print. But Mr. Hearst 
seems for the moment to have overlooked the fact that no 
committee on lobbying could omit to take note of this, that 
Mr. Shearer, after being dropped by the shipbuilding 
companies, was employed by Mr. Hearst himself in his 
campaign to prevent the decision of the United States to 
enter the World Court. The proposal, nevertheless, was 
good enough, and it has been adopted by the Senate. The 
chairman of the new Committee is Senator Caraway of 
Virginia, and in Senators Borah and Walsh it has two 
members who are known as uncompromising investigators. 

The happenings which the Caraway Committee is destined 
to uncover have, apparently, to be regarded as an inevitable 
growth of the American system, and the story which all 
America is anticipating would be sensational if the popular 
response to such sensations had not in the past few years 
been completely exhausted. The Lobby has been an 
institution in Washington and in all the State capitals ever 
since the American parties took shape. But not until the 
distressful Harding Administration, which America had to 
endure after the fall of Woodrow Wilson, did it reach its 
full dimensions. Mr. Hoover is the first President to give 
a decided national lead towards exposure and restriction. 

The recent disclosures of lobbying on the heroic scale 
are related in the main to three enormous enterprises—the 
Power Trust, the Big Navy agitation, and the Tariff 
campaign. The first two have already yielded an immense 
body of facts; a full revelation of the organised drive 
behind the new Tariff Bill will be part of the task of the 
Caraway Committee. The country has always known that 
the Tariff and national armaments are inseparable from 
organised attempts to influence or capture the legislature; 
but not until this year was the American public made 
aware of the menace of the Power Trust, the ramifications 
of which were exposed by a committee of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In the domestic affairs of the United States there is to-day 
no question more important than that of hydro-electric 
power—its regional distribution, its ownership and control. 
In many States it is a leading electoral issue, and in 
the last presidential election Governor Al Smith, who had 
made a gallant effort to secure public ownership of the 
water-power of New York State, sought to arouse progressive 
opinion against Mr. Hoover’s advocacy of company control. 
Mr. Smith made no discernible headway in this part of his 
campaign, and no wonder; for, as the Committee showed, 
the power interests had covered the United States with a 
complete network of lobbies and kindred agencies, which 
had carried the fight against public ownership into every 
department of the common life. Not only had they created 
and fortified the political lobby in every State where hydro- 
electric power was a live issue; that is merely the first 
elementary stage. They had gone on to enlist, with the 
aid of lavish subsidies, a large army of propagandists 
—authors and journalists, teachers and professors, Civic 
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organisers, publicity agents. It was proved that they 
had succeeded in getting their propaganda against the 
public ownership of electric power into the American public 
schools and colleges, that they had maintained a systematic 
attack upon business men’s clubs, women’s clubs and civic 
groups, and were able to command the resources of that 
most powerful of popular educators, the moving picture. 
The propagandists of private monopoly control of public 
utilities are confronted, throughout the Northern States, 
with one formidable demonstration on the other side—the 
splendid success, and unbounded popularity, of the Ontario 
Government’s electricity supply from the power-houses 
of the Niagara River. That triumphant enterprise is an 
obstinate fact to explain away, but the Power Trust was 
not daunted. It sent out questionnaires for the colleges 
and clubs and speech-outlines for its evangelists containing 
the statement that every electric-power enterprise in the 
world run by a public authority was a financial failure, 
involving higher rates for the consumer than those maintained 
by the private monopolists. 

One of the standing marvels of America is the candour 
displayed by the heads of the expanding industrial and 
financial corporations—with, of course, some exceptions— 
when they are under examination. In the Power Trust 
inquiry, six months ago, not the least astonishing part of 
the story was related to the Federal Committee by the 
president of the International Paper and Power Company, 
Mr. A. R. Graustein. This interesting representative of the 
new order of things explained that his company, which was 
engaged in acquiring a monopoly of electric-power distribu- 
tion in the New England States, had invested more than 
$8,000,000 in newspapers. These included some of the 
largest and most influential in the country, and in certain 
cases the investment meant a big share in an enormous 
purchase—such, for example, as that of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, which was changing hands on the basis of a 
$20,000,000 deal. Mr. Graustein explained that the company 
desired to assure itself of a permanent market for the news- 
print which it manufactures. But in opposition to this 
it was pointed out that only 25 per cent. of the profits were 
derived from paper; the larger part came from the supply 
of power, and, moreover, the purchase of the newspapers 
had been kept secret. The press all over America took the 
view that the International Company’s policy was a move 
to buy public opinion in support of the Power Trust, and 
it is an encouraging fact that the company found it expedient 
to bow to the storm. Nevertheless, as an engine of political 
control or terror, the Power Lobby attained its end, for it 
is on record that during the last legislative year every Bil] 
designed to facilitate public ownership of electric power or 
to enlarge the sphere of Government control was defeated 
or effectively held up. 

The record of the Tariff Lobby can hardly be less remark- 
able than that of the Power Lobby, but its particulars 
will not be known until the Caraway Committee has taken 
time to cover the activities of the high-tariff forces since 
the drafting of the Tariff Bill, which is at present causing 
extreme difficulty for the Senate and embarrassment for 
President Hoover. It is unhappily true that the great 
industrial interests, which in defiance of the world situation 
continue to demand the highest tariff walls, took the election 
of Mr. Hoover as the signal for a descent upon Washington 
and the mobilisation of a Tariff lobby surpassing in 
resources and ruthlessness all previous organisations. The 
beet-sugar growers of the West and the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania exhibited, according to the available evidence, 
the highest measure of shamelessness, but it would appear 
that the worst eminence of the moment is that enjoyed by 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut. Mr. Bingham is a 


Protectionist Republican from a State which has become 
industrially very important, and he has been caught, as 
one New York journal puts it, doing something very repre- 
hensible indeed : “‘ He hired the assistant to the president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, putting 
this man on the Government pay-roll, to help him prepare 
the textile schedules of the Bill.” Those acquainted with 
the craft of lobbying may argue that this is nothing out of 
the way; the lobbyists employed by the various manu- 
facturers’ associations are the men who actually write the 
schedules of the Tariff Bills. Senator Bingham has only 
taken the next logical step, by securing for the chief lobbyist 
of his friends the status of a Government servant. But 
the American press, more nearly a unit in opposition to the 
extreme tariff party than it has ever been before, feels that 
the line must be drawn somewhere. The lobby after all 
belongs essentially to private enterprise. 

There remains Mr. W. B. Shearer, most amazing of 
lobbyists. The Senate Committee, it is clear, has made 
an end of him, and even Mr. Hearst—who has the reputation 
of being generous to the men engaged for his special 
causes—may now be obliged to transfer the Big Navy 
propagandist to his private pay-roll. We may note that 
the shipbuilding companies which, from the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1927 to the passing of the Coolidge Cruiser Bill, 
were Mr. Shearer’s principal employers, did not restrict 
their lobbying to naval affairs. It is made known that they 
stood solidly behind the Jones Merchant Shipping Bill of 
last year, the measure which stands as the definitive frontier 
marking off the short and costly epoch during which, through 
the United States Shipping Board, the American Govern- 
ment made its experiment in shipbuilding and operation. 
The Act not only provides for the payment of heavy 
subsidies to ships carrying mails. It provides also for a 
fund of $250,000,000, to be used in the grant of loans at 
especially low rates of interest to the shipbuilding companies. 
The Senate Committee brought out the fact that the 
companies expended more than $140,000 upon the lobby 
that assisted the Houses of Congress to pass the Jones Bill. 
If we set that sum by the side of the spacious benefits 
secured in the Act, we can see that the shipping interests 
may not look upon it as bad business. True, one of the 
shipping chiefs confessed that he ‘had been jazzed off 
his feet’ by Mr. Shearer, and that “‘ it was a damn-fool 
decision to employ such a man.” But these admissions 
came only after Mr. Shearer had been exposed as the most 
grotesque of all lobbyists. And meanwhile there has been 
an unprecedented exodus of the tribe from Washington. 
The President and the investigating Senators make a 
terrifying alliance; but, things and people being what they 
are, it is difficult to believe that the Hoover purge can be 
more than a temporary clearance. 


RATIONALISATION 


\ J HAT is meant by the “ rationalisation ” of industry ? 
That question, none too easy to answer in a 
practical way, is forced again to the front by 

the controversies which have already arisen over the 
marketing schemes proposed by the various district bodies 
of colliery owners. These schemes, and the co-ordinated 
national scheme which is to be based upon them, are put 
forward professedly as part of a plan for the rationalisation 
of coal-mining, and are the owners’ reply to the demand of 
the Government and the public that some form of rationali- 
sation shall be applied. Yet scarcely are their outlines 
known when strong attacks are launched upon them from 
different quarters; and these attacks come not from 
Die-hard believers in private enterprise as it is, but from 
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such responsible advocates of drastic reorganisation as 
Sir William Beveridge and Sir Richard Redmayne. To 
both these critics it seems evident that, in so far as the real 
character of the schemes is revealed in the published 
summaries, they are not merely inadequate, but make 
definitely in the wrong direction. They are not, it is argued, 
truly schemes of rationalisation at all, but only devices for 
the raising of prices by concerted action masquerading 
under the name of rationalisation. 

The issue here raised is obviously not peculiar to the coal 
trade. It might have arisen in any other industry in con- 
nection with a similar plan of marketing organisation. 
Behind it lies a fundamental difference of idea, both as to 
the meaning and methods of rationalisation, and as to the 
place of co-ordinated marketing in any acceptable plan of 
industrial reconstruction. It is a matter of common 
argument between the colliery owners and their critics 
that the marketing of coal does need concerted organisation 
and ought not to be left to take care of itself. There are 
doubtless still colliery owners, and ‘“ individualists” in 
other walks of life, who do not share this view, but retain 
their faith in the all-beneficence of unorganised individual 
enterprise. But in connection with the present controversy 
their attitude can be ignored. The issue between the colliery 
owners and Sir Richard Redmayne is not that of indi- 
vidualism versus organisation. It has to do with the right 
method of organisation; and the need for organisation of 
some sort is common ground. 

To any normal body of business men, facing a situation 
in which the existing levels of costs and prices do not allow 
an adequate margin of profit, the two considerations that 
are likely first to occur are the possibilities of lowering 
wages (or increasing hours) and of raising prices. Indeed, 
the idea of lower wages will probably present itself first of 
all, as it actually did in the case of the colliery owners; 
and the idea of longer hours as an alternative form of 
reducing wage-cost will probably follow not far behind. 
In the present case, however, these methods have been 
tried, and have signally failed to bring the industry back 
to prosperity; and even the colliery owners virtually admit 
that their possibilities have been exhausted. They need not, 
in any case, be considered further; for the State, so far from 
sanctioning increases in hours, is about to enforce a reduction ; 
and a further attempt to lower wage-rates would be certain 
to provoke State intervention on this point as well, even if 
such intervention were not inevitable already. 

The possibilities of lower wages and increased hours 
having been exhausted, the next instinctive thought of the 
colliery owners has been the increase of selling prices. 
Already for some time one or two district schemes having 
this object have been actually at work, for the most part 
with a lack of success that has been put down largely to 
inter-district competition. It has therefore seemed necessary 
not only to complete the chain of district schemes throughout 
the coalfields, but also to superimpose upon them a national 
scheme designed to eliminate this competition. Prices in 
the world market are indeed beyond the scope of effective 
control even by a co-ordinated national body, though it is 
suggested that they may yield later to the charms of inter- 
national combination. But in the home market at least 
prices may perhaps be raised by the removal of competition 
and the concerted limitation of supply. To this end the 
marketing schemes now under consideration appear to be 
immediately directed; and it is in this aspect that they 
have aroused the hostility of critics such as Sir William 
Beveridge and Sir Richard Redmayne. 

In the odes which are chanted in praise of rationalisation 
at modern gatherings of economists and enlightened business 
men, the goddess is always represented as cheapening the 


costs of production of all commodities which she touches 
with her wand of scientific organisation. The case for the 
rationalisation of British industry, as it is ordinarily 
advanced, is that the prices of British-goods are too high, 
and that rationalisation is to be the means of reducing them 
as well as of restoring the employers’ profits. In view of 
these pxans it seems, to say the least, odd that the first 
instalment of the long-awaited scheme of reorganisation 
for the coal industry should take the form primarily of an 
attempt to increase prices. 

Yet, from the standpoint of the colliery owners the criti- 
cisms that are being launched at them probably seem most 
unfair. They have been told that the present methods of 
marketing coal are all wrong. They set to work at last to 
devise a concerted scheme; and no sooner have they got it 
in draft than they are attacked for banding themselves 
together to exploit the public. What, they ask, is a 
poor owner to do, when he is so encompassed round by 
unreasonable critics ? 

This view rests, of course, on a fundamental misunder- 
standing. What has been wrong with the marketing of coal 
has been, on the whole, not that the public has paid too little 
for it, but that the costs of distributing it have been too 
high. The coal trade has been full, and is full now, of 
redundant middlemen who have to make their living out of 
the margins between pithead and retail prices. The aim of 
those who have urged the need for better marketing has 
been mainly the elimination of waste in the processes of 
distribution. But in the schemes which have now been 
drawn up there is, so far as we have been able to discover, 
nothing at all that is calculated to reduce the costs of distribu- 
tion in any way. The colliery owners are seeking, not to 
reduce the margins between pithead and retail prices, but to 
get higher pithead prices on which it is very probable that 
higher margins will be charged. 

But, the owners may say, this is none of our business. 
We are producers and not distributors of coal, and our affair 
is with the price we get at the pithead, and its relation to 
our production costs. This view can certainly not be 
accepted ; for, if the existing methods of distribution impose 
uneconomic burdens on the industry, it is surely the affair 
of the producers, on whom these burdens mainly fall, to 
attempt to devise improved means of reaching the ultimate 
consumer. But, even if the view were accepted that distribu- 
tion is not the owners’ business, that would only direct still 
more attention to the fact that production is their business, 
and that any scheme put forward by them for dealing with 
the difficulties of the industry ought above all to include 
measures for cutting down the costs of production. That 
the schemes now in draft include no such measures is the 
main count in the indictment against them. 

The new marketing schemes fall, in fact, between two 
stools. They aim neither at eliminating the wastes of 
distribution nor at lowering the costs of production, but 
only at securing, through limitation of output, a higher 
pithead price. Now schemes for the concerted regulation 
of output have a quite legitimate part to play in any general 
plan of reorganisation that has for its main objects the 
improvement of productive and distributive methods. It is 
desirable to regularise output for the purpose of keeping 
prices steady, but not systematically te restrict it for the 
purpose of keeping them high. It may even be true that 
coal prices, on the basis of existing costs of production, have 
been forced down unduly low, and that the benefits of 
economies in productive and distributive methods ought to 
go in the first place to those engaged in the industry rather 
than to the consumers in lower prices. But the fact remains 
that any scheme of regulating output ought to be strictly 
secondary to well-devised measures for the reduction of costs 
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and the elimination of waste, and that any such scheme that 
is not secondary to these things is fundamentally “irrational,” 
and likely to hinder, rather than to help, the recovery of the 
industry. 

It is to be hoped that these considerations are present in 
the mind of the Government, and will be ruthlessly applied to 
the colliery owners’ schemes. And it is also to be hoped 
that they will be borne in mind, not in the coal industry 
alone, but in connection with all plans that may be put 
forward under the egis of rationalisation. It has to be 
emphasised that rationalisation is not another name for the 
formation and strengthening of trusts and combines, irre- 
spective of their character and their likely effects on the costs 
of production and the prices of goods. Rationalisation 
means above all a determined attempt to reduce costs 
without reducing wages by the intensive application to all 
branches of production and distribution of the latest scientific 
knowledge. It involves far more full and free exchange of 
business information than exists at present; and it may in- 
volve trustification or cartellisation in this or that industry as 
ameans to the reduction of costs and the elimination of waste 
and risk. But trustification and cartellisation of every sort 
are to it always means, requiring in each case particular 
justification. The essence of it is cost reduction, with a 
view to lower prices, and not output restriction, with a view 
to higher prices. And rationalisation, in this sense, is so 
important for the restoration of British industry that those 
who desire to restrict output and raise prices in its name 
must by no means be allowed to “ get away” with the 
imposition. 


BEAUTY: A MORAL TALE 
[oer is something of the quality of an old-fashioned 


moral tale in the story of the beautiful London 

shop-girl who was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment during the week for stealing dresses. Six 
years ago she won a beauty competition in which there were 
fifty thousand competitors. She was immediately besieged 
by suitors like a modern Portia. Indian princes—* mislike 
me not for my complexion *”—sent her offers of jewellery. 
A French nobleman proposed marriage. Officers wrote to 
her from the Fleet. ‘‘ One man,” her father told a reporter, 
“sent his lineage, tracing his family to William the Con- 
queror, and claiming that they took part in the Crusades. 
This man’s letters began to be piteous. He mentioned the 
names of the highest in the land as references.” She was 
offered engagements on the films. A millionaire invited her 
to dinner. 

Now the odd thing was that the girl herself, who was of a 
shy and retiring disposition, had not herself entered for the 
competition, and she did not even know that her photograph 
had been sent as an entry by her naturally proud mother. 
“There was nothing,” we are told, ‘that she hated more 
than publicity,” and even when princes and potentates 
began to throw themselves through the letter-box at her feet 
she did not lose her head. ‘ She treated them all alike— 
She ignored them.” She laughed at the nobleman, and 
“made a joke” of the Indian prince’s letters. She simply 
went on with her work as usual, and ‘‘ seldom went out 
except in the company of her sister, and while many of her 
friends married, she did not seek the company of men.” In 
spite of one’s doubts of the effect of beauty competitions on 
the winners, one would have thought that here at least was 
a girl whom victory would be unlikely to unbalance or to 
injure. 

Yet fame was all the time intoxicating her as it has 
intoxicated many a stronger character. She began to see 
herself with new eyes. Hitherto she had been an ordinary 
shop-girl, possibly thinking to herself that she was prettier than 


most other shop-girls, but never dreaming that she was one 
of the eminently beautiful women of the age. But now she 
saw herself through the eyes of an admiring world as the 
most beautiful woman even in a company of fifty thousand 
beautiful women. No wonder that she was thrilled with 
ecstasy. No wonder that the sudden change of fortune—as 
complete as that of the beggar maid turned into a princess in 
the fairy tales—made her brain reel with pride and pleasure. 
It is true that in the fairy tales the cinder-wench turned 
princess never loses her head in this fashion. She marries 
the prince and lives happily ever after—evidence that she 
admires the prince to such a point that she occasionally forgets 
to admire herself. There is no such peril to happiness as 
the looking-glass: it is the pool of Narcissus. And if 
Cinderella had looked in it as often as the shop-girl, the 
fairy tale would almost certainly have ended with the words : 
*“And they lived miserably ever after.” So at least let 
us persuade ourselves for the sake of the argument. In any 
case, Victorian blood will out, and one must occasionally be 
allowed to moralise. 

There was, unhappily, nothing to detract the shop-girl 
from her looking-glass. No prince—not even an Indian 
prince—interested her. She herself became the object of 
all her flattering thoughts. A nervous girl, she did not 
take advantage of her small fame to pluck worldly success 
from it. She had probably too much sense not to realise 
that the sort of people who write ardent letters to a girl 
whose photograph they have seen in a newspaper are either 
silly boys or elderly half-wits. Still, she began to lead an 
imaginary life in which she herself was the glittering 
heroine. In the privacy of her own room, she would enact 
the part of a queen: she saw herself as beautiful as Helen 
of Troy, as fascinating as Cleopatra. With so warm an 
imagination, it is surprising that she could not imagine 
her clothes, as she imagined her face, into perfection. Her 
clothes, however, she saw critically; her face she saw rap- 
turously with the assent of millions. She longed for clothes 
that would enable her to triumph on the secret stage of 
her own room—to play the part of a beautiful woman 
worthily before her private mirror—and, being too poor 
to buy them, she stole them from the shop in which she 
was employed. 

When she was arrested one evening on her way home, 
she was found to have a parcel containing six dresses in her 
possession. Her home was searched, and a hundred and 
twelve other stolen dresses were discovered. She had 
stolen, not like a common thief in order to turn her thefts 
into money or to gain the admiration of others by wearing 
them in public, but merely to gratify her passion for 
secret self-admiration. She burned her suitors’ eulogies, 
caring only for the report of her mirror. She developed, 
indeed, as her counsel said, an “ inordinate vanity,” and 
became ‘“ obsessed with the desire of surrounding herself 
with beautiful clothes which she could handle and feel. 
. . . She was never happy unless she could feel that she 
possessed—though she could not, in her humble sphere, 
use them—such beautiful clothes as she might have worn 
if she had been able to accept some of these glittering offers.” 
In other words, she was a modern Narcissa, but with an 
imagination too weak to be quite certain of her beauty unless 
she had the evidence of beautiful clothes to reassure her. 

Most of us have always disliked beauty competitions, and 
we shall not like them any better now that one of them has 
resulted in an unfortunate girl’s being sent to prison—un- 
necessarily, it seems to me, for this is surely a case in which 
imprisonment can effect no cure. One has no objection to 
beauty competitions for film actresses, whose beauty is a 
part of their trade and their advertisement. But to set one 
inconspicuous shop-girl in rivalry with another before the 
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eyes of the world—to drag an ordinarily pretty girl out 
of her obscurity in a quiet suburb and to set her in the 
limelight as a Helen of our times—is an offence against 
good sense as well as against good taste. There is, besides, 
the very real objection to such competitions that the most 
beautiful women do not enter for them. None of the most 
beautiful women of our time has ever won a beauty com- 
petition, for none has ever taken part in one. I have 
known many beautiful women, but none of them has ever 
won a prize from a newspaper for her looks. If one 
read of a contest in ancient Athens or in Renaissance 
Florence, in which a woman was crowned as Queen of Beauty 
by the State, one would be charmed: one is charmed by 
quite a number of things, on condition that they happened 
long ago in Athens or in Florence. But these modern com- 
petitions are mere aids to newspaper advertisement—publicity 
stunts as they are called. We do not imagine the news- 
paper proprietor, as he sits in his chair in the office, turning 
over his Keats and, as he comes on the words, ‘“* Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty,” reverently deciding that he must run 
his paper in the spirit of Keats and hold a “ Hats off 
to Beauty ” competition for his readers—every photograph 
to be accompanied by a coupon. It is not his purpose 
to leave the human race more beautiful than he found it. 
Beautiful women and the first five horses in the Derby are 
all the same to him. He wants only to sell more copies of 
his paper, which, Heaven knows, is selling quite as many 
copies as is good for the nation already. He has not the 
disinterestedness of the French millionaire who some years 
ago bequeathed a sum of money to provide an annual prize 
of £100 to be awarded to the woman in Chambéry who 
most closely resembled the Venus de Milo. 

There is a kind of lunatic charity in this, and the prize does 
very little harm, since it is seldom awarded, there being very 
few Venuses de Milo even in Chambéry. A few years ago, 
it was justly bestowed on a farmer’s daughter whose face 
was quite ugly, but whose body was judged to be “ perfectly 
formed on the lines of the Venus de Milo.” There is even 
a reasonable justification for such a prize. It is a reminder 
to a frivolous world that, while a pretty face can be fairly 
easily manufactured, a beautiful body cannot. Not that the 
face should be dethroned from the supreme place it holds 
in the court of beauty. But the beauty of the face is often 
not even skin deep, and the craze for faking faces should not 
be encouraged. And that is about all that these modern 
newspaper judgments of Paris can do with their entries 
by photograph. Who knows but that if Paris had had to 
make his decision, not having seen the goddesses themselves 
but having seen only their photographs, Juno might have 
tinted herself in such a way as to appear more beautiful in 
his eyes than Venus herself, and so have won the golden 
apple? That was the first beauty competition, and it caused 
nothing but trouble. Apart from the ill-effects of the slight 
on Juno, Venus has been vain ever since, proclaiming herself 
even to the present day as mistress of the world. She has 
now fallen into the hands of the psycho-analysts, but her 
vanity will survive even that. I cannot help wondering, 
however, whether, if she were living in Chambéry to-day, she 
would be awarded the prize as the woman bearing the 
closest resemblance to the Venus de Milo. 2 


Correspondence 
“DOMINION STATUS” 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—-For the first time I remember in the history of the 
relations between Great Britain and India, the phrase ‘‘ Dominion 
Status ’” has been employed by a responsible British statesman. 
The Viceroy has declared in the most solemn manner possible 


amen 


that ‘**‘ Dominion Status ” is the goal at which our administratjon 
of India is aiming. 

But what does “Dominion Status” mean? There can, of 
course, be no legal definition of it, if only for the reason that it 
is a living and growing entity which is constantly changing. It 
would seem, therefore, that the only possible way of defining its 
meaning for practical purposes is to consider the minimum rights 
which the Dominions enjoy at the present moment. To all 
intents and purposes save one, the Dominions are independent 
States. The one exception is, of course, their acknowledgment 
of the British Crown. They may even, if they please, have 
separate diplomatic representatives. The British Government 
has no practical constitutional authority whatsoever over them. 
Such authority as it possesses in practice derives solely from the 
cordial relations which are normally maintained between it and 
the Dominion Governments. The legal authority of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, of course, remains, but it is not 
certain how long even that will last. Every Dominion Govern- 
ment, at any rate, has full and complete control of its own Army, 
its own Navy, its own Civil Service and the whole of its internal 
finance and administration. The Prime Minister of England has 
no more authority in Dublin than you or I have. 

Now it is seriously suggested that conditions of this kind are 
applicable to the India of to-day or to any India which can 
reasonably be foreseen. Surely everybody knows it cannot. 
There is not the remotest chance under present conditions of 
creating an Indian Army which would be homogeneous, efficient 
and loyal to a central Indian Government. That being so, what 
can a great responsible servant of the State like the Viceroy of 
India mean when he employs this phrase? A great many other 
people must, I am sure, have been as puzzled by it as I am. 
I shall be grateful for any enlightenment which can be thrown 
upon this subject from any quarter.—Yours, etc., 

Reform Club, S.W. 

November 6th. 

[We fear we cannot help our correspondent. The use of such 
a phrase—so carefully avoided during the past few years—seems 
to us, unless it was intended to mislead and beguile Indian public 
sentiment, altogether inexplicable. It may be, of course—for 
many people are very careless in their mental operations—that 
the Viceroy and those at home who authorised his pronouncement 
had not troubled to consider in advance the inevitable implica- 
tions of the phrase. That, at all events, seems to us the most 
charitable construction which can be put upon their action. 
** Dominion Status,” of course, is a phrase which, as we point 
out elsewhere in this issue, can have no recognisable meaning 
at all in connection with any present or prospective system of 
Government in India.—Eb. N.S.] 


WALTER RATHENAU 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I venture to think your estimate of Walter Rathenau 
not quite fair. When he was here not long before his death he 
brought me an introduction from an Englishman in Berlin, on 
the strength of which we had half an hour’s conversation at 
the Privy Council Office, in the course of which I was struck 
with his genuine desire to bring about the pacification of all the 
warring elements at that time let loose in Germany. 

If he had no solution ready to hand, the range of his insight 
covered no small portion of the problem, and the frankness of his 
outlook at least bore witness to his honesty of purpose and 
readiness to incur risk for what he believed to be right. 

4 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 1. Yours, etc., 

November 4th. ALMERIC FirzRoy. 

[We do not think that anything our reviewer wrote conflicts 
with the view which Sir Almeric Fitzroy expresses. There can 
be no question at all about Rathenau’s honesty of purpose or 
his genuine desire to bring about pacification. The question 
raised was rather whether he was fitted by nature for the task 
of pacification. We may take this opportunity of apologising 
to the publishers for having by an oversight reviewed this book 
a few days before it was actually published.—Eb. N.S.] 


A. J. Me 


SCHNABEL AND ANOTHER 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In expressing fullest concurrence with every word 
Mr. Turner writes in your issue of November 2nd about Artur 
Schnabel, may I take exception to one phrase only—that in which 
he says there is no one else who can make us feel the immensity 
of Beethoven’s C major concerto and kindred works? 

Listening last Saturday to an Englishman’s performance, at 
his first recital, of two Beethoven sonatas and the stupendous 
Diabelli Variations, I wondered how many people in the room 
grasped the dimensions of Donald Tovey, and understood that 
here is one you can describe as Beethoven's blood-brother. 

Not one word of Mr. Turner’s estimate of Schnabel is exagge- 
rated; not one word of it but in its main essence applies to Tovey. 
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The difference is this: the one tours the world, lifting wherever 
he goes the curtain that hangs between it and great art; the other 
uses his fabulous natural technique as a mere weapon in his 
arsenal (occasionally, to the gratification of some people, playing 
a wrong note—it must be nice occasionally to have an indisputable 
fact to go on, such as an A sharp instead of a C sharp !); further, 
he elects to stay in this country and among other things to train 
an Edinburgh orchestra into the blood of every member of which 
his own altitude of spirit has penetrated. He spends himself 
like water, plays and lectures for nothing, draws up programme- 
notes that will some day be collected and issued as a classic, 
and is a composer. 

He is hopelessly, ridiculously uncommercial, and paddles his 
canoe with such sublime indifference to worldly considerations 
(including such things as dates sometimes!) that any agent, 
admirer, promoter, or other enterprising animal, would give up 
as hopeless the notion of making a stunt, even in the noblest 
sense of the word, of Donald Tovey. Yet, if he had chosen 
Schnabel’s line of life he would occupy exactly the same place 
as Schnabel for exactly the same reasons. He, too, to quote 
Mr. Turner, is ‘* in the purest and the completest sense, musical ”’ ; 
in both cases you have an intellect on the first plane combined with 
a soul destitute of one spot of commonness; and the man behind 
the artist makes their art what it is. May I add, though Mr. 
Schnabel is only known to me in his public capacity, that I fancy 
he would endorse all I have ventured to say above about Tovey? 
It could not possibly be otherwise. 

For heaven’s sake let us recognise, without what one may call 
external aids to intelligence, the calibre of our own compatriot 
before it is too late.—Yours, etc., ETHEL SMYTH. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is not Mr. Turner’s quite understandable enthusiasm 
for Artur Schnabel inclined to blind him to the fact that there 
are other pianists—or at least one? I think I am not alone in 
considering that the greatest concerto pianist of our times is 
Harold Bauer. He plays very seldom. In 1922 or 1923 he played 
the Brahms Concerto in D minor at a Philharmonic concert under 
Mengelberg. The complete identity of conductor, pianist and 
orchestra, the restrained passion and inspiration of the 
performance, was a unique and unhoped-for experience, a 
revelation of what music can be. Schnabel’s performance of the 
same concerto last week did not seem to me to reach the same 
level, but I felt that it could have done—perhaps under 
Mengelberg. Are we never to hear Schnabel under a great 
conductor? It always seems to be Malcolm Sargent or Basil 
Cameron, both meritorious and gifted young men; but is it fair 
either to Schnabel or to us ?—Yours, etc., 

8 Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

November 3rd. 


MR. MURRY AND GOD 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry that your reviewer thinks so poorly of my 
book, God. That is my misfortune. But he goes beyond the 
limits of fair criticism in certain of his insinuations. First, 
that I “seem” to be ignorant of Tennant and Thornton and 
von Hiigel and Miss Underhill. Am I to be held ignorant of all 
that I do not think fit to mention? If so, I had better put it on 
record that I know the writings of Tennant, von Hiigel, and 
Miss Underhill quite well, and am ignorant of Thornton. 

Second, I ‘“‘ imply that the Jesus of Mark made no claim to 
rise from the dead.” Will your reviewer kindly point out where 
I imply this? Third, “I speak constantly of orthodoxy and 
seem unaware of the existence of . . . the Orthodox Church.”’ 
Your reviewer must be hard put to it to scrape up a case against 
me, if he must descend to this. I use the word “ orthodoxy ” 
as it is constantly used. I take the utmost pains to make it 
clear that I use the word “‘ orthodoxy ” as a synonym for Roman 
Catholicism. Possibiy my language elsewhere is “ casual”; 
here it is quite deliberate and incapable of misinterpretation. 

“Why to believe in Mr. Murry’s metabiology you have to 
scrap Orthodox Christianity . .. he never explains.” It was 
hard to believe my eyes when I read this. I can only say that 
the whole of my book is devoted to explaining precisely this thing. 
The only conceivable excuse for your reviewer's statement is 
that my explanation is completely incomprehensible to him. 

In view of these misrepresentations, I am naturally not greatly 
impressed by your reviewer's verdict that ‘“‘no student will 
bother to read the philosophy of a man who is not the servant 
of truth so much as one who will choose those aspects of the truth 
which serve his purpose.” Such a sentence comes with a good 
gtace only from one who is himself ‘‘ the servant of truth.” Ido 
not think such a one would have permitted himself the licences 
of your reviewer.—Yours, etc., J. MippLETON Murry. 

South Acre, Yateley, Hants. 

October 29th. 


H. R. Crank. 


Miscellany 


AN ANNUAL ANTHOLOGY 


HE end of last year witnessed the appearance of Thomas 

Moult’s seventh annual anthology,* The Best Poems of 

1928. And now in the autumn of this year has come 

the eighth. For eight years Thomas Moult, himself a good poet, 

has continued amassing from English and American journals 

what he considers to be the best poems published by them 

in each succeeding year. And with laudable modesty he 

has steadily refused to insert any of his own in his gracefully 
bound little book. 

This annual anthology has now become something of a 
national institution, to be whole-heartedly praised, were it 
not that it never includes quite all the best poems, and it 
sometimes includes two or three of the worst. But the 
reasons for its imperfections are as excusable as they are 
obvious. (1) Mr. Thomas Moult, like most of his anthology 
contemporaries, is a poet first and a critic afterwards; and 
so, in spite of some slight help given by others (acknowledged), 
his compilation bears rather too much the impress of personal 
taste. Actually, only a committee of variously gifted poets 
of unprejudiced outlook, yet almost hostile vision, can compile 
a perfect anthology. (2) Thomas Moult is rather too kind 
to certain half-fledged nightingales who are trying to ease 
their hearts—or throats. (3) He has to sell his anthology; 
and since the real poetry public is astonishingly small, he 
makes a few concessions to the majority against his obviously 
better judgments. (4) Poets, well known and otherwise, 
occasionally demand a heavy fee for the reprint of a lyric— 
so preventing its inclusion. (5) Best poems are not always 
known in a day, go sometimes unrecognised for half a century. 
(6) Thomas Moult does not wish to give undue prominence 
to any one name. So, although half a dozen best poems may 
have issued from one and the same brain, he confines its 
output to only two, at the most. (7) It is quite impossible 
for him to survey all the verse published in the English and 
American press. As it is, his industry is astonishing. 

But this review is chiefly concerned with 1928 and 1929. 
In the 1928 volume, reprinted from THe New SraTesMan, 
there is one downright regal piece of work. I refer to Roy 
Campbell’s Tristan da Cunha, one of the most remarkable 
and moving poems which has appeared in the press since the 
war. Its utterance combines something of the magic and 
thrift of Milton with the fire and fluency of Byron, touched 
with that stern strength and strangeness of symbolism and 
suggestion which constituted the art of the French boy-poet 
Rimbaud : 

My heart has sunk, like your grey fissured crags, 
By its own strength o’ertoppled and betrayed : 
I too have burned the wind with fiery flags, 
Who now am but a roost for empty words— 

An island of the sea whose only trade 


Is in the voyages of its wandering birds. 
* * * 

Your strength is that you have no hope or fear, 

You march before the world without a crown : 

The nations call you back, you do not hear : 

The cities of the earth grow grey behind you, 

You will be there when their great flames go down, 

And still the morning in the van will find you. 
And so on, till it reaches the end of its hundred and more 
glowing lines : 

We shall not meet again: over the wave 

Our ways divide, and yours is straight and endless— 

But mine is short and crooked to the grave : 

Yet what of these dark crowds, amid whose flow 

I battle like a rock, aloof and friendless— 

Are not their generations, vague and endless, 

The waves, the strides, the feet on which I go? 

Perhaps it is not quite perfect, for perfection rarely belongs 
to notable poems of dimensions; and I am conscious of a 
certain wrongness in it which, however, constitutes the thing 
in which I take delight. The title does not seem to quite 
fit the verse. Roy Campbell’s creation throbs, moves, stalks 
forward, while Tristan da Cunha is a stationary island. But 
evidently it was conceived while he was passing it in a swift 
steamer, the rocky island appearing to recede from him of 
itself. And yet, no! He has not quite symbolised the 
island ; he was thinking of an Intelligence. 


* The Best Poems of 1928. 
The Best Poems of 1929. 





Selected by Thomas Moult. Cape. 6s. 
Selected by Thomas Moult. Cape. 6s, 
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And there are other important poems in the book. There 
is Humbert Wolfe’s Alan Davidson Keith. Humbert Wolfe 
at his best has thrilling fingers : 

Achilles is light of foot no longer. 
Hector is the dust of a moth’s wing, 
And the great shield is tarnished. 
Argive nightingales, why do you sing? 

Yet sometimes Humbert Wolfe is too ornate, luxuriant 
in language rather than in essential imagery. At other times 
he is merely blankly wordy and meandering, uniting all this 
to something that sounds like insufficient sensitiveness to 
his own vision and innate perceptiveness, the active conscious 
mind militating against the truth-teller, the subconscious, 
something which almost belies the considerable poet in him. 
For Humbert Wolfe has written some lyrics which will bear 
the inspection of the most prying, scathing eye, the most 
sensitive mind, the most highly-tuned ear. 

Austin Clarke’s contribution, though containing some 
beautiful lines, misses the unity of magic of Humbert Wolfe’s 
piece, but stands out for a strong reason. Austin Clarke 
is influenced by Gaelic verse, and is an experimenter in 
assonance; he dispenses with the ordinary rhyme, and yet 
achieves something which sounds like rhyme. Close adher- 
ence to rhyme has spoilt many a poem which ought to have 
been a good one; and Austin Clarke of our living poets was 
the first to set his face hard against a prisoning tradition, 
opening wide the half-locked door, and striking down the 
ghostly thwarter of inspiration. After all, if the content of 
the poem demands it, why shouldn’t a man rhyme “ plains ” 
and “ waves,” “grassland” and “ candles,” “lips” and 
“ditch.” Compared with the German, the English language 
is remarkably poor in rhymes, and a vigorous innovator 
has for long been desired. But Austin Clarke tends to make 
a fetish of his experimenting in assonance rhymes, and to 
discard a complete rhyme for a half rhyme, even when the 
former calls forth a better word. 

Another attracting poem is W. Force Stead’s Hymn to 
Demeter. Such couplets as his : 

She is more lovely than a daffodil 
By a stone wall. 
or Edith Sitwell’s : 
How lovely are the tombs of the dead nymphs 
On the heroic shore 
have that quality of natural simplicity strengthened by 
craftsmanship which makes them lingerinthe mind. Though 
Edith Sitwell’s splash of fire introduces a fantastic and by 
no means simple lyric—one, nevertheless, more disciplined 
and truly imaginative than her habitual. 

But it is a book devoted to American poets as well as to 
English and Irish. Robert Hillyer, one of the most academic 
and disciplined of the Americans, contributes the second 
longest inclusion, five pages of verse which contain such 
catching effects as : 

If you hear the fiddler 
Playing his fiddle 

It’s the wind in the crannies 
With dust in his throat. 

If you hear the drummer 
Tapping his drum 

It’s a dead branch hanging 
Swinging and banging, 
Summoning no one, 

There is no one to come. 

A slight departure, however, from his usual trend and 
manner, which is generally rather more reminiscent of the 
Elizabethans or the Caroline mystics than piano tappings 
and the knucklebones. 


But some of the book’s contents are definitely inferior. 
Hamish Maclaren fills nearly three pages with some artificial 
rhymings about things that creep and crawl and fly. Com- 
pare the forced, strained simplicity of this Nature poem 
(below his usual singing level) with the natural spontaneous 
simplicity which overflows in the two lyrics by William H. 
Davies and C. Henry Warren’s The Hounds are Gone, to 
see how far it falls short. And at least one of its similes is 
incorrect : 

All bees ; all moths 

On silver wings, 

Mystic as Goths, 

And crowned like kings. 

For the Goths were not mystic, but fierce practical men, 
and hard-headed killers. 


The last item of the collection constitutes a deviation from 
the book’s main purpose. This is a hitherto unpublished 
poem by Rupert Brooke. Edward Marsh, who recently 
handed it over to Thomas Moult, says of it: ‘ This poem, 
which Rupert Brooke sent me in a letter from the South 
Seas, has been mislaid ever since, and only now comes to 
light among my papers.” And here it is, a thing of profun- 
dity and loveliness; though, certainly, not too technically 
perfect, and therefore not quite as gripping as it might be : 

Stars that seem so close and bright 
Watched by lovers through the night, 
Swim in emptiness, men say, 

Many a mile and year away. 

And yonder star that burns so white, 
May have died to dust and night 
Ten, maybe, or fifteen year, 

Before it shines upon my dear. 


Oh! often among men below, 
Heart cries out to heart, I know, 
And one is dust a many years, 
Child, before the other hears. 
Heart from heart is all as far, 
Fafaia, as star from star. 

Picking about through the 1929 volume (for there has as 
yet been insufficient time to swallow and digest it) I am 
struck by the remarkably high level of work published in the 
American reviews and magazines. Poems that stand out at 
once are those by Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, Elinor 
Wylie, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Margery Swett Mansfield, 
Babette Deutsch, Dorothy Margaret Stuart, Edmund 
Blunden, Edwin Muir, 22. This is odd indeed, for four of 
these poets are not Americans, and why should best verse 
like pictures and old manuscripts go in such quantity from 
this country to America? But the American poets seem 
to be rising into prominence of power and magic. Babette 
Deutsch writes : 

They sang: and the wide hall was charged with slow 
Immoderate gold, as though their voices were fingers 
On the sluice that is west of Eden. 
And Robert Frost is nearly as good in his morning moon- 
retrospection : 
And further still at an unearthly height 
One luminary clock against the sky 
Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 

And Margery Swett Mansfield commences one of the half- 
dozen finest poems in the book with an electric flash of 
unusual strength : 

** Anyone must see,”’ I said, “‘ anyone not blind, 

These mountains are not kind. 

They make a show of flowers and tender green, 

But rivers gnaw between 

Their breasts too fiercely, and many a bone must blanche 
In the scars of every avalanche.” 

And Edna St. Vincent Millay is metrically thrilling with 
her easy flowing 
I am not resigned to the shutting away of loving hearts in the hard 

ground, 
So it is, and so it will be, for so it has been time out of mind : 
Into the darkness they go, the wise and the lovely ; crowned 
With lilies and with laurel they go; but I am not resigned. 

Something of this verbal freedom and allure may be due to 
the influence of Vachel Lindsay on the one side of the ocean 
and Humbert Wolfe touching fingers with him from the other. 
But Humbert Wolfe’s contribution to the 1929 Best Poems 
is beautifully vague; and with some of his other work ought 
to have been revised or sung to the bullfinches. Even less 
ean be said of Lady Dorothy Wellesley, for her poem 1s 
formless, and her comparison of Lenin with Christ revolting 
and sentimental. It is not enough to look into the bottom of 
the tin can of civilisation. Poetry has to see through the 
hole in the bottom : Christ did not willingly bring a sword 
instead of peace. a 

Among poems published in English reviews which definitely 
and pleasurably strike the attention, there is R ichard 
Church’s exquisite blank-verse lyric The Builders, F. L. 
Lucas’s Beleaguered Cities, R. N. D. Wilson’s Donegal Coast, 
Orgill Mackenzie’s Cormorant, and Robert Nichols’s Epic 
Wind. But I miss from the collection a fine poem by Roy 
Campbell and another by Miss Sackville West. Find fault 
with it, though, as one may, this is a really good anthology, 
and looks like the best collection Thomas Moult has yet made. 
May good luck go with it, and thankfulness minister to it. 

ili Hersert E, PALMER. 
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AUTUMN 
LOVE to see, when leaves depart, 
| The clean anatomy arrive, 
Winter, the paragon of art, 
That kills all forms of life and feeling 
Save what is pure and will survive. 
Already now the clanging chains 
Of geese are harnessed to the moon, 
Stripped are the great sun-clouding planes, 
And the black pines, their own revealing, 
Let in the needles of the noon. 


Strained by the gale the olives whiten 
Like hoary wrestlers spent with toil 
And, with the vines, their branches lighten 
To brim our vats where summer lingers 
In the red froth and golden oil. 


Soon on our hearth’s reviving pyre 
Their rotted stems will crumble up, 
And like a ruby panting fire 
The grape will redden on your fingers 
Through the lit crystal of the cup. 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST 


T might almost be said to be the peculiar function of the 
| Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, to delight and stimulate 
our sense of the past. Think of Sir Nigel Playfair’s 
successes—they have all ‘‘ dated” delightfully. And there 
is another characteristic of those successes; the scenery, the 
dresses, the actors themselves are always amusingly gay. 
The setting of Beau Austin is delightful. The last act, 
which takes place in ‘“‘ The Band Enclosure upon the Pan- 
tiles,” is as amusing to the eye as a charming Rowlandson, 
and the interior of Miss Foster’s apartments at the Wells is in 
perfect harmony with the charming dresses. ‘Since first, 
when I was really very young, I saw this odd, pretty thing 
produced by Sir Herbert Tree, who adored it,” Sir Nigel 
Playfair writes upon the programmes, ‘‘ I have loved Beau 
Austin and longed to see it again. In the hope that others 
may share my pleasure I present it for a brief season.”” The 
Beau himself must have been a perfect part for Tree, who 
adored dandies and put as much form and flourish into his 
own private deportment (perhaps even a little more) as 
his own dun age would stand. It is a light play in which 
hard polished worldliness is shot with exalted sentiment 
about honour and woman’s purity. The Regency we know 
was a period at once vulgarly ruthless and immensely 
sentimental—qualities which often go together. Beau Austin 
requires from the spectator, I am afraid, an imaginative 
balance, if it is to be enjoyed, which is not likely to be common 
enough to make it draw well. If I know a modern audience, 
it is likely either to take the lofty sentiment in it too seriously 
or to think it absurd. It ought to be taken playfully, but 
not contemptuously: in fact, as Stevenson himself took it— 
in a spirit of fun and admiration, not literally, certainly not 
literally, or in mockery. 

I see very little Henley in this play, only that part of 
Henley which admired Stevenson. Stevenson revelled in 
fantastically and elaborately polished speech and deport- 
ment. Prince Florizel and Prince Otto are there in print 
to prove it. Beau Austin is not on the level of these 
creations; still, he is decidedly good. He represents in the 
play the real elegant eighteenth-century rake, who de- 
generated into the coarser 1820 buck typified in Anthony 
Musgrave, who is a fustian imitation of the superb and steely 
Brummel. Menteith (the Beau’s valet) instantly sees that 
young Musgrave, in spite of his good birth and “ Corinthian ” 
airs, is not a gentleman. (By-the-bye, Sir Nigel’s acting of 


this part was quite perfect.) The main situation of the play 
is that the Beau has seduced Musgrave’s sister, Dorothy. 
She has a romantic and devoted adorer, a young North- 
umberland squire, who, when he discovers it, persuades the 
Beau to offer marriage. In the third act (they are very 
short acts, and the fourth and last is much too short) Dorothy 
refuses Austin. Young Musgravedoes not believe in the Beau’s 
attempt to make amends and strikes him in the face before 
the Duke of York and all the fashionables in the Pantiles. 
Austin swallows the insult for Dorothy’s sake, who is at 
last melted. ‘* Remember, we are in public,” murmurs the 
Beau as she sinks on his neck, and the curtain falls. Absurd ? 
Yes. The great intended climax of the “ man of honour” 
accepting dishonour because he has become the humble 
lover does not come off. There is a lack of skill in leading 
up to it. It would read all right, but the authors are not 
masters of stage craft. Incidentally, the young “ Corinthian ” 
ought to give Austin a better box on the ears. 

The most difficult part in the play (Miss Marie Ney managed 
to act Dorothy well) is that of the selfless romantic young 
lover. It is a very difficult part, in which it is almost im- 
possible not to be tense and stockish. Perhaps the lack of 
finish and intensity—tensity is its corruption—in modern 
acting is partly due to the superiority of the dialogue and 
the comparative plausibility of the situations in modern 
plays. Our actors have forgotten how to carry off and 
make convincing those dashing set-speeches and high-flown 
passages which the clumsier plays of an earlier and more 
histrionic period compelled their elders to make the most 
of. Modern dramatists provide them with natural, if flat, 
lines, which speak themselves. It is a curious fact that 
when plays were improbable acting was better. The per- 
formance of Beau Austin suffered, on the whole, from lack 
of practice in carrying off such speeches and dialogue. 

Beau Austin was preceded by Mr. Gladstone’s Comforter, 
in which we are transported to that statesman’s sitting- 
room in Downing Street. The date is March, 1894; the 
Lords have thrown out his last Home Rule Bill. Mr. John 
Morley has to break the news to Mrs. Gladstone that the 
Cabinet has insisted upon her husband’s resignation. During 
most of the scene the G.O.M. is playing backgammon in 
silence with Mr. Armistead. The audience were delighted 
with Mrs. Gladstone, and certainly Miss Winifred Evans 
acted the part of a sweet, wise old lady very well. I enjoyed 
most Mr. Gladstone’s discourse on backgammon down the 
ages, which was very characteristic. If Mr. Bertram Wallis 
had had less hair on his head and more “ burr ”’ in his voice, 
I should have enjoyed this little part more. Here the 
setting was not quite up to the mark; Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
appeared to be in reduced circumstances. The note of the 
Victorian Age was homeliness set against a background of 
solid splendour. ‘The little piece is rather empty, for Mrs. 
Gladstone apparently agrees with the Cabinet that the time 
has come, and not much is made of the G.O.M.’s reluctance 
to resign. Still, it was pretty ; and those who have a senti- 
ment for that bit of the past must have enjoyed it. 

DesMOND MacCarrtuy. 


NOT DEAD—November 11, 1929 


: 7 E must not write of death, but only of sleeping ; 
Clasping the quiet thought that we shall lie 
Straight in some field and pull the grasses high 
Over our ears and feel the warm earth keeping 
Around our limbs the stillness we desired. 
Always we write of sleep, for no word written 
In splendour or gentleness will ever sweeten 
The sound of death, even to the mortally tired. 
MariE DE L. WELCH. 
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Casual Papers 
HENRY V. 
READ the other day that the hilt and blade of 
I Henry V.’s conquering sword, preserved at West- 
minster, had been more fully identified through some 
manuscript or other. Perhaps they will be shown in the 
future alongside with his saddle and his shield. He would 
have liked that. He was a great soldier. 

It is true of all men, public or private, that their real 
selves are different from their labels and their legends; 
that is inevitable. It is especially true of national heroes. 
It is more especially true of such few among the national 
heroes of the English as died before the prodigious moral 
revolution of the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
centuries had transformed the country. Henry V. has 
suffered (or enjoyed) this contrast between reality and 
myth more than any other figure I can recall out of the 
English Middle Ages. 

There are many reasons for this. He came at a moment 
when the language of the upper class was gradually changing 
from French to what to-day is English. He came of a cadet 
branch which had violently usurped the Throne by revolution 
and murder, and which, none the less, was able to transmit 
its own legend through the Tudors and to establish a sort 
of Lancastrian official version of that century wherein the 
ancient England perished. He was a great warrior and a 
successful warrior, dying at the height of his success; and 
a great warrior and a successful warrior at a moment when 
the new religion of nationalism was beginning to pierce 
through the old religion of Christendom. 

He had the good fortune to fire the imagination of 
William Shakespeare, and so to rise from the dead in a 
personality very different from his own, much simpler, 
immensely more popular. 

To all this I would add another point deriving from the 
one I have just mentioned. Ihave said that he had the luck 
to die at the height of his military success. Now, from that 
there derived, necessarily, an exalted legend concerning 
him. Think what Napoleon would be to the French if he 
had died before the Russian expedition, and if the subse- 
quent failures were attached to the names of apparently 
incompetent successors! Such was Henry V.’s admirable 
fate. In many a tavern of England, during the thirties and 
early forties of the fifteenth century, men scarred from the 
French wars told the deeds they could remember in their 
youth under such a captain, and cursed the bunglers who 
(in some way they did not understand) were throwing 
away the fruits of the earlier reign. I fancy it was from 
such a tradition, long preserved, that the spectacular figure, 
presented to the world one hundred and fifty years later 
on the stage, owed its eminence. 

What was he? He was spare, diseased, indomitable; 
with a very sharp, prominent profile, cold but keen eyes; 
possessed of two qualities which formed his whole story— 
a very high military aptitude and an isolated will. These 
qualities were supported by other qualities less rare; he 
could appreciate a political situation, domestic or foreign; he 
could ‘determine its larger lines; he could frame a policy 
suitable to each. It is probable that had he lived he could 
have carried out such policies in full, at home and abroad. 

What then? Then we should have had a dominating 
Western realm from the Scotch border to the Mediterranean, 
with its capital in Paris, weighing as much as the Empire, 
or more, deciding the fate of the Church during the great 
quarrel between the Councils and the Papacy, and presumably 
affecting the development of Spain. The centre of gravity 


of the whole West would have lain in Northern France, 


Sarma 


and there would have been reconstituted a Diocese of the 
Gauls. 

He did not live. He died of his insufficient body; its 
dissolution hastened by, burnt out with, campaigning and 
intense planning and intriguing. He was barely thirty-five 
when he so died in that old stonework dungeon of 
Vincennes; and, dying, he knew (it must have been an 
agony for him to know) that he could only leave instructions 
which might be bungled, lacking his personal command. 

He was filled with religion, but a religion of a twisted 
kind. When he rode into Paris down the rue St. Martin, 
the Roman road through the city (reversing Czsar’s order), 
when he kissed all the way the relics which the priests held up 
to him, it was no mere show. He was fervent in these things; 
and the whole world knows how he whispered, as he died, 
that his soul had hungered to retake Jerusalem. It is 
rhetorical but not unjust to say that he was, in spirit, the 
last of the Crusading kings. He was abominably cruel, 
He said that war without burning was like beef without 
mustard. He added fuel to what needed no addition—the 
strict and organised repression of heresy in the crisis which 
ended with the disruption of Christendom. It is true that 
the Church in England had fallen into the hands of those 
great lords who cared first for their revenues and very 
much less for doctrine. It is true that the Lancastrian 
usurpation needed to rely upon such Lords Ecclesiastical, 
as it needed to rely upon their brothers and cousins, the 
Lords Temporal. But we must not read into that truth 
the repeated falsehood that the Lancastrians only used the 
Church by way of policy. They were intense in their 
worship, and no one of them more than this one, the greatest 
of them. 

Henry V. came asa lad into an inheritance which he must 
have known to be most unsafe. Its instability spurred him 
to the famous effort he made. His father (that broad-faced, 
russet-bearded man, foredoomed to death from a taint 
in blood, but at the moment of his crime still vigorous) had 
ousted his cousin Richard with the vilest forms of treason, 
hypocrisy and lying, and then—surely without doubt—had 
murdered him. To the men of his own time, and (as I 
believe) to Henry IV.’s own soul, it was an abomination. 
The popular conscience judged the thing aright, and the 
criminal himself was haunted by the necessity for expiation. 
The story, doubtful or true (perhaps disproved but still 
arguable), that the man’s body was thrown overboard by 
the sailors taking it down the Thames in their terror lest it 
should bring shipwreck, is at any rate symbolic of how 
Henry IV. was looked upon by the common people. Now, 
his son may have argued that, with Richard dead, and no 
male heir of the Plantagenet blood surviving with better 
right than his own, the evil had been conjured. Even so 
the foreign war was undertaken by that young man (though 
by advice) with the desire to make his line founded and 
secure. 

Having undertaken the adventure, with what genius does 
he not complete it! There is, of course, a major element 
of chance in all military affairs ; but mark his way of accepting 
gratefully every favour which Fortune gave him and in 
mastering her when she teased him with obstacles. I think 
she, being a woman, must have loved him before the end. 

He marched out from Harfleur with something less than 
a division—11,000 men. It was his business to get to 
Calais immediately, by rapid marches. In his eyes it must 
have seemed not only his business but a necessity. He 
found the passages of the Somme blocked; first the lower 
fords, then bridge after bridge. He still marched up stream. 
What qualities there must have been in that young com- 
mander (he was but twenty-eight) to keep discipline and even 
enthusiasm alive within the little army; to carry them on, 
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covering more than fifteen miles a day, across the great bend 
of the river, determined to force a passage somewhere, even 
if he had to turn the obstacle by getting right down south 
and round across the shallow sources of the stream—with 
Calais (to which his back was turned) his objective all the 
time! What a handling of men to preserve that force 
without serious losses in days when common provision failed 
and they were gathering nuts for sustenance ! 

They turned northward, not challenging the walled town : 
they heard of the great host gathered against them beyond 
the crossing of the Ternoise. They went up on the October 
evening, through the drenched fields, to the huts and tall 
trees of Maisoncelles. They slept in what barns they could 
or bivouacked in the rain. The next dull autumn dawn was 
Agincourt. 

Agincourt did not give him that Anglo-French realm 
which had been the dream of the Plantagenets, inherited 
from the House of Normandy for now more than three 
hundred years. If he came at last to plucking the fruit 
(which rotted after his death) it was not directly through 
that Picard victory, but by a masterly diplomatic play 
between the warring factions of the Capetian House. Here 
again fate helped him; but how admirably he seized 
opportunity ! 

And all this done, he died. And the folly of others and the 
turn of fate, and the intervention of revelation, of vision 
and of whatever accompanies the Higher Powers undid it all. 

The Maid rode over it: against that riding no man could 
make calculation. 

Yet even as he died, murmuring of the Holy City, Henry 
must have known what a tangle he left, though he could not 
have known how the undoing of his effort would come, 
It is very often so with those who achieve much. They 
cannot but foresee that their achievement will fail at last, 
but they cannot conceive by what unexpected agency it 
will fail; they only know that nothing men plan is fully 
and finally performed. H. Betuoc. 


Current Literature 


THE CAREER OF AN OLD-FASHIONED 
LANDLORD 


Lord Lansdowne: A Biography. By Lord Newron, P.C. 
Maemillan. 25s. 

Lord Lansdowne was a man of very high personal distinction 
who lacked force of mind or character. No man surely can ever 
have passed through so many great public offices and yet made 
so small an impression on the public mind. In 1869, at the age 
of twenty-four, he became a member of one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Governments. In succession he became a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, Under-Secretary of State for War and Under-Secretary 
of State for India. At the age of thirty-eight he became Governor- 
General of Canada. After five years there he was sent to India 
as Viceroy for another five years. Almost immediately upon his 
return to England he became Secretary of State for War under 
Lord Salisbury. He served in that capacity for five years and 
then for another five years as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. For a further fourteen years he was the unchallenged 
leader of the Conservative majority in the House of Lords. A 
great career indeed! Yet when he died, two years ago, the man 
in the street knew scarcely anything of him save his name, and 
cared less. 

The reason for this probably was that while Lord Lansdowne 
was respectably successful in all that he did and commanded in 
a high degree the personal respect of the narrow circle of men 
and women with whom he came into personal contact, he never 
exhibited any of the higher qualities of statesmanship. Even 
his biographer can point to no great or difficult thing that he ever 
achieved. He was primarily an aristocrat, a public-spirited 
Conservative landlord anxious to serve his country and quite 


honestly convinced that the best way of doing that was to serve 
his own class. He never showed the slightest understanding of 
or interest in the fundamental problems of twentieth-century 
democracy. His power rested upon the fact that he was able, 
as Lord Newton points out, to express the mind of the average 
Conservative peer more fully and in far better language than 
any other member of the House of Lords. 

He was a landlord from first to last. He resigned from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government on account of a Bill which was intended 
to benefit the small and struggling tenant farmers of Southern 
Ireland at the expense of the landlords. The first of the two 
great mistakes of his life—the rejection by the House of Lords 
at his instigation of the 1909 Budget—was due to his almost 
feudalistic conception of the rights of landlords, and of property 
owners in general, to do what they pleased with their own and to 
resist special taxation. This mistake led to the destruction of 
the powers of the House of Lords. His second great mistake 
was the publication of his famous peace letter in November, 1917; 
and it would appear that this also was due primarily to his fear 
of the destruction of property—by taxation or possibly by social 
revolution—which prolongation of the war might involve. The 
very last speech of his life, at the age of eighty, was made in 
support of the claims to compensation put forward by the 
** Joyalist ’ landlords of Southern Ireland—of whom he was the 
greatest. Writing to his mother in 1879 about the revolt of 
the tenants on one of his great Irish estates, he said: ‘* We shall 
probably single out the two richest men and make bankrupts 
of them.” There was no rancour in this; it was merely the 
expression of his personal view of the equitable rights of the 
owners of the soil, and that view he retained all his life. 

Lord Newton claims that it was the letter addressed by Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law to Mr. Asquith on August 2nd, 
1914, that ‘** decided a wavering Cabinet to enter the War.” The 
claim is intrinsically absurd, for the Liberal Prime Minister had 
no need to be assured in writing of the support of the Tory leaders 
in any war he might choose to enter upon. And from many 
other sources we know now that the letter had no effect whatever 
upon the course of events. Whether, however, Lord Lansdowne’s 
admirers may or may not justly claim that he was the first to 
rush into the war, they certainly may claim that he was the 
first prominent Englishman to try to back out of it. That the 
famous ‘‘ Lansdowne letter” aroused great sympathy in all 
classes both in France and in England; that, as Lord Newton 
states, large numbers of soldiers wrote enthusiastic letters of 
support, and that even some members of the Government ex- 
pressed their private agreement with Lord Lansdowne’s arguments 
and sentiments we do not for a moment doubt, for there were, 
of course, any number of people whose nerves were badly shaken. 
Nevertheless, the letter was a mistake and a disaster of the first 
magnitude. Very probably it prolonged the war by several 
months and so led to hundreds of thousands of unnecessary 
deaths. For at the moment of its publication German morale 
had reached breaking point, and Austrian morale, in spite of 
Caporetto, had already broken. 

The effect of the Lansdowne letter in neutral and enemy 
countries alike was extraordinary. Everyone abroad assumed 
that the British press was closely censored and that such a letter 
—from an ex-Foreign Secretary—could not possibly have been 
published in London without the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government. Everywhere it was taken as a sign of 
desperate distress. The Germans—soldiers and civilians alike— 
gained heart once more; Ludendorff won assent without further 
difficulty to the great final gamble on the Western Front which 
he projected for the following spring, and all the current attempts 
of the Austrian and Bulgarian Governments to seek peace — 
even a separate peace—through private channels came to an 
abrupt end. All our enemies were reheartened and reunited; 
for if Lord Lansdowne, of all people, was showing the white flag— 
for so all foreigners understood his action, and they were funda- 
mentally right—England must be very near her last gasp and 
victory must surely be within sight. And so one more fresh 
effort was made. It would certainly have been better for Lord 
Lansdowne’s reputation if he had not lived long enough to write 
that letter. His views were the views of a great many sensible 
and patriotic men, but the publication of them in a newspaper 
at that precise moment was an act either of treason or of weak 
senility. Such publication could not possibly achieve any useful 
object. Its actual result was to lower the morale of the Allied 
nations and vastly stimulate that of their enemies. Lord Newton 
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was ill-advised, we think, to attempt to defend the most disastrous 
mistake which his somewhat mediocre hero ever made in the 
course of a very long and otherwise fairly blameless life. 


THE UNIVERSE 
The Universe Around Us. 


Cambridge University Press. 


By Sir JAMES F.RS. 
12s. 6d. 

To professional students of the exact sciences Sir James Jeans 
has long been familiar as an author—in the great blue volumes on 
the Kinetic Theory of Gases and the Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism he lets loose the forces of mathematics 
upon physical problems, while in Astronomy and Cosmogony he 
expounds what modern science has to tell of the nature and history 
of the stars, a subject to which his own researches have been 
largely devoted. These three books, which present formidable 
difficulties to the ordinary reader, show Sir James equally at 
home as physicist and as astronomer, exhibit him alike as familiar 
friend of the molecule and little brother to the nebule. He has 
now put aside his academic robes for the nonce, and, descending 
into the forum, tells us a simple story of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of science in the realms of the stars, which he has in past 
times discussed in terms so much more exact and exacting. 

It may astound the casual reader to find in the middle of a 
book about the stars a long chapter devoted to the exploration 
of the atom, which takes him suddenly from universes in which 
distances of a million million miles are very small to worlds in 
which a millionth of an inch is very big. Actually, however, 
the two studies are inextricably mixed : without some knowledge 
of the behaviour of the atom it is impossible to understand many 
features of stellar behaviour; or, looking at things from the other 
side, the stars tell us of the way in which atoms comport them- 
selves under conditions of temperature and pressure which can 
never be obtained in terrestrial laboratories. Take, for instance, 
van Maanen’s star, which is exceedingly small for a star, only 
about the size of the earth, and yet weighs about as much as 
seventy thousand earths. How can we imagine matter to have 
such enormous density, which means that a couple of tons can 
pack into the space occupied by a cigarette? Modern physics 
has shown us that the atom consists of a nucleus, only about a 
ten-thousandth as big across as the atom itself, in which prac- 
tically all the weight of the atom is concentrated, surrounded by 
electrons that guard the body of the atom from the intrusion of 
other atoms. If all the electrons were to desert the atom, leaving 
only the minute but heavy nuclei, it is clear that we should have a 
new kind of matter which would be enormously dense. Now 
there is a theorem due to that mathematical giant, Henri 
Poincaré, which leads to the conclusion that very small stars 
must be extremely hot, the actual temperature running into 
hundreds of millions of degrees, and at temperatures like this 
all electrons must be stripped from the atom—the nuclei have 
taken off their coats. Modern physics, then, can explain naturally 
the enormous density of matter in very small stars. Not only 
this, but the fact that the electrons in an atom are arranged in 
groups, bound with different degrees of firmness to the nucleus, 
is mirrored in the behaviour of the stars. Again, the physics of 
the last twenty years has established the equivalence of mass and 
radiation : we believe that under certain conditions matter can 
actually be turned into light. The importance of this conception 
for astronomy is made clear in Dr. Jeans’s book. 

If all questions involving the light which reaches us from the 
stars are variations on the theme of modern physics, questions 
involving their birth and the evolution of solar systems, are 
outside the scope of the laboratory, for they depend upon the 
properties of enormous masses of matter held together by gravita- 
tional forces, and the gravitational cohesion of such comparatively 
minute quantities as we can handle terrestrially is too insignificant 
to guide us in this field. Here the mathematician must be our 
sole guide, for by calculation he can tell under what conditions 
vast bodies of thin gas will condense to nebule, how rotating 
nebule can throw out arms which condense to stars, and how 
tidal action of a second star can draw from a star filaments which 
will condense to planets. Sir James Jeans himself is eminent 
for calculations of this kind, of which a collected account is 
incorporated in his Astronomy and Cosmogony : in the book under 
notice he describes these wonders in a simple and fascinating 
way which is accessible to anyone who will give his attention to 
the matter. The wonderful photographs of nebuke which we 
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owe to the Mount Wilson observatory in California are used by 
him to illustrate every stage of development described in the 
text, for, while no visible changes can be expected to take place 
in any given nebula in the brief duration of human observation, 
the heavens furnish us with specimens of all the different varieties 
of form which the theory leads us to expect. 

In the old days a popular book on astronomy was mainly devoted 
to the solar system. To-day our sun appears merely as a more or 
less typical star; our whole galactic system, stars and all, merely 
as a more or less typical nebula, or island universe. To lead the 
inexperienced through these vast regions demands a guide of 
mighty metal. No better could be found than Sir James Jeans, 

E.N. DAC. A, 


THE REALISTIC SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Modern Architecture. By Bruno Taut. The Studio. 30s. 

In a sense all useful architecture is realistic, because it serves 
some material use. The tradition of the art has always been 
to breed, as it were, from the mating of use and beauty. A facade 
is so designed that the voids of the windows form a rhythm in 
the solids of the walls, as well as giving a useful disposition of 
light within the building; and if a window cannot be made to fit 
the rhythm, a recessed panel is traditionally allowed to do duty 
for it. The nineteenth century, with its outrageous enjoyment 
of analysis, divorced use from beauty, and divided building work 
into Fine Art and Utilitarian Jobs. This division is now normal 
in the mind of the ‘‘ educated ’ man, and a calm world notes, in 
the Times, Lord Wolmer’s opinion that architecture is wasted 
on buildings for housing machinery. 

The main body of English architects has tried for forty years 
to re-integrate the art. It has returned to its traditions, modified 
as necessary to meet the uses of the day, and the architects who 
have been employed by the Government, the municipalities or 
private manufacturers have evolved a sane treatment for in- 
dustrial buildings. On the Continent, English work has influenced 
the design of country houses only, though Sweden, Denmark and 
parts of Spain have developed on lines similar to this country’s. 
Otherwise, ugliness and a pompous classicism have divided the 
spoils and thrown a few bones to l’art nouveau. 

A school of architects known as modernist is now making a 
determined effort to bring the whole world into line, on the basis 
which is well laid down in this volume—* the aim of architecture 
is the creation of the perfect, and therefore also beautiful, 
efficiency ’—a thesis which Mr. Bruno Taut prefaces with the 
axiom, among others, that “‘ the first and foremost point .. . 
should be how to attain the uttermost utility.” The modernist 
throws over historical continuity in art, and does not admit that 
the Gothic church is the most useful, or that the classic hall has 
the greatest efficiency. He designs either church or hall to give 
the best kneeling or seating accommodation, the most efficient 
systems of entrances and exits, of heating, lighting, and of 
sound and ventilation. If these are right, Beauty, he says, will 
follow inevitably; for ‘‘ beauty originates from the direct 
relationship between building and purpose, from the natural 
qualities of the material, and from elegance of construction.” 
The last phrase, ‘* elegance of construction,” seems leading back 
to traditional architecture, and it is only fair to say that it is 
not greatly regarded. The criterion of utility is strictly applied 
to design, which is rather like asking whether John’s portrait of 
Madame Suggia would be useful to the police for identification 
purposes. 

The modernists have made the most of favourable circum- 
stances—the invention of ferro-concrete threw men into the 
expectation of some great building change; the enormous scale 
of modern factories and blocks of flats demanded an instant 
modification of style; but above all there was the insistent 
modern demand for something different, for a change to mark 
the spirit of the time. In Germany the author suggests that 
there is a special connection between the new architecture and 
Collectivism. Perhaps they are parallel; for whereas traditional 


design is a spacing of parts and features, and an arrangement of 
units, and is often responsive to the scale and proportion of the 
individual stone in the wall, the German modernist lessens the 
‘“‘ weight ” of the part, such as the doorway, window, or centre 
feature, and separate stones are not used; the mass of the whole 
is overpowering in comparison with the units. 
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A very wide range of buildings in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland and England is shown in the excellent photographs ; 
put, as no plans are given, it is difficult to criticise the designs 
by Bruno Taut’s own criterion of efficiency. Judging the 
elevations by old-fashioned standards there is nothing so good 
as the old masterpieces, or even the early industrial buildings— 
the Port of London warehouses behind Bishopsgate, and many 
a country water- and windmill, for instance. Mr. Bruno Taut 
writes of the present vogue of glass and praises the Crystal Palace, 
“its inspired use of glass and iron, its magnificent suitable form,” 
and adds: ‘One might almost see a connection between the 
synchronous erection of the Crystal Palace and the Communistic 
manifestoes of Marx and Engels.”” He might have put in a kind 
word for Prince Albert as well. Some of us have always found 
this building unpleasant, for the want of a strong theme on its 
large, dull-coloured surface. The Horticultural Hall in Vincent 
Square is also illustrated; but we do not agree that this excellent 
interior is ‘‘ breakaway ” architecture. Some well-known ferro- 
concrete French churches are included, their clever and light 
interiors marred by the restless pattern of small windows all 
round the walls, and by the disregard of mystery. The most 
successful buildings are probably the blocks of flats. The 
unbearable monotony, which would have resulted from so large 
a number of similar units under one roof, was avoided at 
Amsterdam by de Klerk, who introduced ‘ useless” vertical 
features ; at Rotterdam by J. J. P. Oud with horizontal balconies 
and corner features; and at Berlin by Bruno Taut himself with 
clever grouping of balconies. In other words, the designers of 
homes have returned to artificial rhythm; efficiency has stooped 
to beauty. 

The printing of the book is excellent and the price reasonable ; 
though one may agree with hardly a word of the letterpress, the 
point of view is well presented, and the photographs give a wide 
survey of modern Continental buildings. 


AN ENGLISH SERIES 


Shakespeare. By JouN Bartey. The English Public School. 
By Bernarp Darwin. English Wild Life. By Enric 
Parker. English Humour. By J.B. Priestitey. English 
Heritage Series. Edited by Viscount LEE or FAREHAM 
and J. C. SqurreE. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. STANLEY Batpwin, M.P. Longmans. 3s. 6d. each. 


The art of series-making is a recent development in publishing, 
and a very popular one. Nearly every firm nowadays launches 
its fleet, whether of galleons or skiffs, bulky reprints or pert 
pamphlets. The dust is blown off the classics and armies of 
research-workers invade the British Museum to hunt for long- 
forgotten writers who can somehow be made to line up and march 
out afresh in regimental order—divines, real-lifers, minor poets 
or just odd fish. Young ladies and gentlemen fresh from the 
universities band together in a Next Century or a Last Judgment 
cohort and give their views on everything. The experience of 
age and the inexperience of nonage are equally welcome so long 
as a good generic title and a pleasant format can be found. Some 
of the results are rubbish, some are really useful, and nearly all 
of them are fun. Things can be done, and books can be printed 
in a series, which would never happen of themselves. Yet the 
business is not so simple as is generally supposed. It is not 
sufficient to unload upon the public a heterogeneous jumble of 
books whose only unity is a vague similarity of subject and 
binding. The shelf is swept, and the first one or two are ranged 
upon it, and then somehow their thread of coherence snaps, 
and the first three or four volumes of some new alluring series 
march in and occupy the space prepared. The editor of the 
Queen Elizabeth series suddenly goes roaming after Mary Queen 
of Scots. The Tricyclists’ Fellowship Books suddenly let in 
“ How I crossed Siam on a Penny-Farthing,”’ and the mischief is 
done; the series can no longer assert sole and undisputed right 
to the rest of the shelf. For after all, a series is one single book 
with its various volumes as chapters, and if the plot or theme 
suddenly changes half-way through, the reader’s interest goes. 
Planners of series would be well advised, at starting, to make 
sure that they can keep and stay their course. Riches and 
poverty are equally pitfalls to them. To drag in alien matter 
to eke out the exiguity of the set is as bad as wandering off 
the main course because the subject tackled is too voluminous. 
The test lies not in the beginning but half-way through. 


The organisers of ‘‘ The English Heritage Series” have 
embarked on a task which, from the title, sounds even too 
easy. Almost anything might be included under such a heading. 
It is only after reading the first four volumes that one sees how 
wisely they have planned beforehand for coherence and longevity. 
Their object appears to be to present those basic features of 
English life on which the average Englishman, as an Englishman, 
depends, and of which, if possible, he never speaks. The 
foreigner incautious enough to express his enthusiasm about them 
is apt to meet with an attempt to change the subject or a surly 
contradiction. We object to being congratulated upon Shake- 
speare; we despair of explaining our public school system; we 
observe our native wild life in secret; and we shudder to think 
of the moment when we might have to translate a really English 
joke into a foreign tongue. These matters are so deep down in 
us that we could never get them out. And there are any number 
more which, adequately adumbrated by this series, ought, by 
the time it ends, to give a pretty good portrait of the complete 
Englishman. 

The various authors of the first four books have not attempted 
to explain the inexplicable. Their method is neither scientific, 
historical nor impressionist. A German, an American or a 
Frenchman might respectively have written them according to 
these three categories. Only Englishmen could have accom- 
plished them as their authors have done. They are written 
essentially by individuals, not necessarily authorities in the 
pedantic sense of the term, but men whose particular kind of 
Englishness makes them kin in spirit with their subject. It was 
right to reprint Mr. Baldwin’s introduction with each volume, 
for, intensely personal and even local as it is, it unerringly sets 
the psychological tone of the various writers. There is an 
affectionate knowledge about it which not only makes as much 
of a statement as needs to be communicated, but always manages 
to imply a wealth of meaning for whose understanding words 
are not really necessary. Mr. Bailey, with Shakespeare, has 
also accomplished a task of omission which must have been as 
difficult as that of assertion. His is the work of a man soaked in 
Shakespeare, not lecturing us upon him, but sharing him with 
us and concealing how much more he knows about him than we 
do. Mr. Darwin evades propaganda and sentiment, and without 
parti-pris shows us the best of his subject. Mr. Parker’s is a book 
to slip in the pocket on a country walk or sigh over in London. 
And Mr. Priestley reminds us of a host of good jokes and good 
fellows. The writers all conjure up within us something never 
quite forgotten but something not remembered enough, which we 
are thankful to meet again in ourselves. The series has put well 
out to sea. 
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THE ETHICS OF LOVE 


Marriage and Morals. By Brerrranp RUvSSELL. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This is an audacious and provocative book, in which truths 
are spiced with half-truths, and Mr. Russell’s scepticism and his 
dogmatism wage their familiar conflict. Its thesis is the badness 
of our present sexual ethic and the need of establishing a better 
one. Our marriage conventions are based on two main founda- 
tions, Mr. Russell argues. The first is the desire ‘‘ to secure that 
degree of female virtue without which the patriarchal family 
becomes impossible, since paternity is uncertain.” The second is 
the asceticism inculcated by the Christian Churches, in accordance 
with the preachings of St. Paul. St. Paul, as may be seen from 
the seventh chapter (which Mr. Russell misquotes as the fifth) 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, puts marriage on the 
lowest possible level; it exists not primarily for the procreation 
of children, but to prevent the sin of fornication among the 
weaker brethren. And this idea, with the further idea that 
‘all sexual intercourse, even within marriage, is regrettable, 
has made Christianity throughout its whole history a force 
tending towards mental disorders and unwholesome views of life.” 
Mr. Russell admits, of course, that the Catholic Church has not 
remained so unbiological as the Apostle, for it has included the 
procreation of children as a proper object of marriage. But the 
result of this has been to make sexual morality even more 
difficult than St. Paul made it. The Protestant Churches in 
their turn took a less rigid attitude towards marriage, but were 
severer about fornication; they refused to wink at sin so cheer- 
fully as the Catholics had always done. Whether this indictment 
is a perfectly fair one, may well be disputed. Some Christians 
might put up a defence of St. Paul by quoting other passages 
from the Epistles (from Ephesians, for example) which Mr. Russell 
ignores. And many more, whilst frankly abandoning St. Paul, 
would deny that the Churches have preached, or even implied, 
that there is something impure in sexual love between husband 
and wife. But, however that may be, and whatever broadening 
of views there may be to-day, the restrictions on sex relations 
imposed by Christianity are certainly substantial, especially 
in the Roman Church with its prohibition of divorce and of 
birth-control. Nevertheless, Mr. Russell sees hopeful signs in 
**the decay of religious orthodoxy and the diminishing intensity 
of belief even among those who still believe.” 


As for the family, it has undergone startling changes, and 
Mr. Russell thinks it is likely to disappear. The father, at any 
rate, is in his opinion in process of elimination, mainly by the 
enormous extension of State provision for children, and this is, 
on the whole, a great gain. Yet it has its disadvantages and its 
dangers, and Mr. Russell explicitly says that he does not want 
to see the break-up of the family. But is the family really in 
such peril as he would have us believe? It is true that fathers 
are not required to pay for their children’s education, that they 
may not beat them to death, or sell their services to employers 
of Jabour. It may possibly be true that the desire of women 
for economic independence is making the father less important. 
Mr. Russell may even be right in thinking (though certainly we do 
not think so) that most working women would be happier in going 
out to earn wages at the job on which they were engaged before 
their marriage than in looking after their own children in the 
home. But surely the roots of the family (the family, that is, 
as a natural association of parents and children, not as an 
institution for the display of patria potestas) go deeper than this. 

In any case Mr. Russell himself believes in the family. The 
sex morality that he advocates is based on a deep and serious 
love between a man and a woman and a complete devotion 
on the part of both to the care of the children. He stands, 
therefore, for the monogamous marriage—at least where there 
are children; where there are no children he would allow a greater 
freedom. And even in the normal case where there are children, 
unfaithfulness should not be regarded as something terrible. 
‘** A little mutual toleration of occasional lapses ”’ is desirable, for 
jealousy is an evil passion. Mr. Russell’s doctrine is not one of 
licence, he insists; it involves nearly as much self-control as 
is involved in the conventional doctrine, and he is careful to say 
that it must be adopted gradually. Since “nine out of ten 


Allen and 


who have had a conventional upbringing in their early years 
have become in some degree incapable of a decent and sane 
attitude towards marriage and sex generally,” he would begin 
by training the children in the way of sanity. 


He will, no doubt, 


find many supporters and more opposers. But both wil! agree 
that he will have a long row to hoe in establishing his ideals. 


THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 


The Voyage Out ; Jacob’s Room ; Mrs. Dalloway ; The Common 
Reader. By Vircinia Woo.r. Uniform Edition. Hogarth 
Press. 5s. each. 

At a time when collected and even collected-collected editions 
are, unhappily, far from being scarce, there is no intelligent 
student of the modern novel but must welcome the present 
moderately priced and handsomely proportioned series of 
reprints. Mrs. Woolf has reached a stage at which her reader 
deserves to be able to look back and review the path by which 
she has come. He may remember, perhaps, some of her earlier 
appearances—a pamphlet, for example, called Kew Gardens, 
published ten years ago, a matter of half a dozen pages bound 
up in sheets of old wall-paper and mottled on the outside with 
a hand-stencilled arabesque of plum-purple, black and blue. It 
was a revelation, to one reader at least, of what the novelist held 
in store. Her prose seemed extraordinarily sensitive and 
beautiful, when the attention of the reading public was still 
engrossed by an exuberant congerie of soldier-songsters who 
wielded their pens like bayonets and their typewriters like 
machine-guns. But this, we felt, though now and then rather 
husky and uncertain, was an authentic, unmistakable note! 
The authoress was content to do what she could, without any 
futile groping after unattainable masculine standards; she did 
it exquisitely well. She had already recognised her limitations 
and was developing that vein of feminine reverie which has since 
stood her in good stead. 

Jacob’s Room followed three years later; but it may surprise 
many of her readers to learn that The Voyage Out was first 
published in 1915. Considered as very early, work, that novel 
was an astonishing achievement. It has all the self-possession 
and, indeed, many of the disadvantages of complete maturity. 
It is too large, too crowded, with the result that a number of the 
characters only emerge as silhouettes—if silhouettes sympa- 
thetically observed. The novelist is almost too competent in 
her disposal of them; though the long death-bed scene with 
which the book concludes, its terribly poignant evocation of the 
atmosphere surrounding a sick-room, the medicine bottles, the 
muffied footsteps, the mysterious comings and goings, is as 
sustained and imaginative a piece of writing as Mrs. Woolf has 
ever done. 

On the whole, we need not be sorry that Mrs. Dalloway super- 
vened. Her cool, airy, wandering, acute but apparently casual 
manner of glancing about her, as she went forth upon her 
memorable shopping expedition, seemed to add a new possi- 
bility to the modern novelist’s art. Its effect was startling, yet, 
in its essence, not difficult to explain. Here, at last, was a 
woman who, like Jane Austen, was content to see life primarily 
through a woman’s eyes. Mrs. Dalloway, of course, had the 
defects of its qualities; its qualities, though, are likely to be 
the more permanent. 

A fourth volume in the series (four others are in preparation) 
is that delightful collection of essays, entitled The Common 
Reader. All are amusing and readable, but their importance 
as criticism varies with the degree of sympathy which connects 
this professedly non-scholastic critic to her theme. Thus, in 
their way, her studies of Jane Austen and Defoe could scarcely 
be improved. An essay describing The Russian Point of View 
is sensible but not particularly illuminating. Lives of the Obscure 
and the Outlines of Miss Mitford, Lady Dorothy Nevill and 
Archbishop Thomson are brilliant scraps of satirical portraiture. 
In short, the chief strength of Mrs. Woolf’s criticism, as of her 
fiction, is her abounding sympathy, the intuitive sympathy 
with which women are generally so much more richly endowed 
than men. Sympathy of that kind is indispensable to her 
method. One supposes that, if she ever ceased to feel it, Mrs. 
Woolf would also cease to write. 


MARSHALL HALL 


The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By Epwarp Manvori- 

BANKS, M.P. With an Introduction by Lorp BrrKENHEAD. 
xOllanez. 25s. 

Mr. Marjoribanks’s life of the late Sir Edward Marshall Hall 

has already been acclaimed as a classic of legal biography ; but 
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The New Forget-Me-Not 


1930 


A CALENDAR 


1931 


WITH ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Anon. 

Sir George Arthur, Bt. 
Maurice Baring 

Max Beerbohm 

Clive Bell 

Hilaire Belloc 

Lord Berners 

Edmund Blunden 


Ivor Brown 
Cyril Connolly 
Richard Elwes 


Ian Hay 


The whole illustrated throughout by 


Godfrey Childe 
Bernard Darwin 
Tyrone Guthrie 
Father Ronald Knox 


Shane Leslie 
Robert Lynd 
Rose Macaulay 
Denis Mackail 


E. Sackville-West 
V. Sackville-West 
Siegfried Sassoon 
Christopher Scaife 


H. M. Tomlinson 
Philip Tomlinson 
Marquis of Tweeddale 
John van Druten 


Raymond Mortimer Edward Shanks Hugh Walpole 
Harold Nicolson J. C. Squire George Wansbrough 
Naomi Royde-Smith Christopher Sykes Dorothy Wellesley 
Elizabeth Ryan Lord Thomson R. H. Wilenski 


REX WHISTLER 


Modelled upon its illustrious Victorian predecessor, The New Forget-Me-Not pays 
a tribute to the swarm of nineteenth-century Annuals which so prettily pleased 


our ancestors, and tells for our benefit the polite history of our times. 


The 


practical side of the Calendar is not neglected, and space is provided for a record 
of the engagements and incidents of each day. 


The New Forget-Me-Not must either be squeezed into the tightest week-end shelf or laid on top.— The Observer. 


The illustrations are the work of genius, odd, humorous and 
enchanting.—FRANK SWINNERTON in the Evening News. 


In every detail this book gives pleasure.—Evening Standard. 


A peculiarly enjoyable little book. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


SIX SHILLINGS NET 








THE 
HEAVEN AND EARTH 
OF DONA ELENA 


Grace Zaring Stone 
7s. 6d. net. 


** One of those breathless successes.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“This singularly attractive book.” 
—Sunday Times. 
“Tt is admirable. It is brilliant. 
I congratulate the author.” 

—Louis Golding. 
** There seems to be no flaw or fault 
in it.”"— Evening News. 


KETTLEDRUM 


Beatrix de Candolle 
7s. 6d. net. 


*A first novel with a sharp mark 
of talent.... Out of its workman- 
like sentences a work of art is 
formed. . . .”’—Evening News. 


NEAR AND FAR 
Edmund Blunden 


6s. net. 


** As musical, as accomplished . . . 
as ever.”—New Statesman. 


** Mr. Blunden continues one of the 
great traditions of English poetry 
without timidity or self-conscious 
daring.” —Saturday Review. 


KEATS’ VIEW OF 
POETRY 
Takeshi Saito, Litt.D. 
(Tokyo) 
6s. net. 


An interesting study of Keats and 
his methods by a Japanese honourer 
of the British Muse; to this is 
affixed an 
ESSAY ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE IN JAPAN 


By Edmund Blunden. 


CANTALOUP TO 
CABBAGE 


Mrs. Philip Martineau 
5s. net. 
An invaluable handbook on the 
Cooking of Vegetables by the 
author of Caviare to Candy. 





BROTHER LUTHER 


Walter von Molo 


Translated from the German by 
ERIC SUTTON 


7s. 6d. net. 


An extremely vivid picture of 
Luther’s arrival in Worms up to 
and including his final appearance 
before the Emperor with its dra- 
matic outcome. This book has 
been received with acclamation in 
Germany and Austria. 


BACK TO STAY 


Jonathan Leonard 
7s. 6d. net. 


Two or three publishers having 
refused this book, the author printed 
and published 100 copies himself. 
One of these found its way to a 
New York publishing house, where 
it was hailed as a discovery—an 
opinion justified by its subsequent 
success. 


R. COBDEN - SANDERSON LTD. 
ONE MONTAGUE STREET, W.C.1 
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the truth is that, though it is one of the best and most arresting 
biographies published this autumn, its legal interest is almost nil. 
There is precious little law in it ; because,as the biographer admits, 
there was precious little law in Marshall Hall. As Lord Birken- 
head remarks in the introduction, he was ‘‘ not even a considerable 
lawyer”; he did not profess to be. When a point of any legal 
difficulty arose in court he would frankly hand it over to his 
junior—a disarming gesture which never seems to have done him 
any harm either with juries or the Bar. The interest in the book 
is, therefore, purely a “human” interest, centring first upon 
the masterful personality of Marshall Hall himself, his handsome 
appearance, his headlong, unconsidered oratory, his frequent 
encounters with judges and the Press, and his amazing successes 
in defence ; and secondly upon the eccentric characters of many of 
the people he was called upon to defend. 

Such a personality as Marshall Hall’s is extraordinarily hard 
to recapture, and we may congratulate ourselves that Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks, a friend and an admirer but at the same time a 
cool and humorous critic, was there to do it while memories were 
stillfresh. For we shall not find the secret of this great advocate’s 
power in the official reports of his speeches: these, indeed, are 
worse than useless. We shall find it only in personal recollec- 
tions, such as those which Mr. Marjoribanks gives us here, in 
which we get the ‘‘ atmosphere” of each speech rather than its 
content, its manner rather than its words. Marshall Hall’s 
methods were frankly theatrical; but that is not to say that he 
was insincere. His first task upon receiving a brief was to 
convince himself of his client’s innocence, his second to convince 
the jury. And if he was theatrical, it was simply because 
theatricality was natural to him, and not at all because he did not 
mean what he said. The tears which poured down his cheeks 
as he uttered his eloquent perorations were genuine tears. He 
could have made his fortune as a sincere and moving actor if he 
had not already made it at the Bar. 

Examples of this abound in Mr. Marjoribanks’s pages. It 
happened that on the morning of Armistice Day, 1924, Marshall 
Hall was in the middle of an appeal to the jury defending the 
Daily Express against a libel action brought by Lady Terrington, 
M.P., in connection with an article in which the newspaper had 
credited her with the avowed intention of “ brightening up 
Westminster ’’ in the matter of female attire. Suddenly the 
clock struck eleven. The orator pulled up short : 

He stopped dead in the middle of a sentence. Everybody rose 
and stood. Sir Edward’s expression, as he stood facing the jury 
was transfigured; from an eager, argumentative advocate, he 
became like a statue of mourning, the tall figure erect, the great 
head bowed, and on his fine, ascetic face an expression unutterably 
sad. The jury and most of us in court looked only at him. After 
the two minutes had elapsed . . . he began to speak again in a low 
voice. 

‘* Members of the jury,” he said, “‘ we have just been celebrating 
the anniversary of the greatest national sacrifice which the world 
has ever seen. We have all suffered . . . and now, turning from 
this great national ceremony, we find ourselves in this court, and 
have to address ourselves to the trifling grievances of this lady, who, 
by an unfortunate chance on this very day . i 
The amazing thing is that he pulled it off, in spite of snubs 

from the Bench—not only on this occasion, but over and over 
again. This time, as it happened, it was a newspaper that 
benefited ; but his relations with the Press were not always so 
pleasant. There is a nasty story of his feud with the late Lord 
Northcliffe which does little credit to anyone concerned. An 
actress brought an action against the Daily Mail for having 
wrongly described her as the mother of another actress. The 
Daily Mail had withdrawn this statement, but had failed to 
point out that she was much too young to be the mother of 
anyone of that age. Marshall Hall, for the plaintiff, worked 
himself up into his usual state of excitement and, in the course 
of the proceedings, exclaimed that his client’s reputation “is 
entitled to the same consideration as that of any lady in the land, 
including Mrs. Alfred Harmsworth.” Thereupon Mr. Harms- 
worth (as he then was) opened a persistent and vindictive 
campaign against Marshall Hall, which lasted for years. If the 
barrister lost a case his name would be in the headlines; if he 
got into a “‘ scene” with the judge (as he often did) it would be 
** Mr. Marshall Hall Again!” On the other hand, if he won (as 
again he often did) his name would either be left out altogether or 
he would be referred to briefly as ** Mr. Hall,” or ‘* Mr. M. Hall °° — 
which, of course, conveyed nothing to the public. Marshall Hall’s 
reply to this persecution was to write pathetic letters to the editor 
of the Daily Mail, asking what he had done. The editor—no 


fleurs, are for varied reasons worth remembering. 


less a person than Mr. Marlow—replied that it was nothing to 
do with him; it was “the Chief.’ Thereupon Marshall Hall 
addressed an almost grovelling apology to Harmsworth, which 
the latter magnanimously accepted, and all was well. It is a 
nauseating story—-indeed, almost incredible. But here it is in 
black and white, and no one has yet come forward to contradict 
Mr. Marjoribanks. 

Among the famous criminals defended by Marshall Hall were 
Seddon, the poisoner, Smith, of the “‘ brides-in-the-bath ”’ case, 
and Gray and Field, the Crumbles murderers. The book is full 
of good stories from the criminal courts. For instance, that 
extraordinary person, Bennett, known as the “ beach murderer,” 
who was hanged in 1901: after the jury had retired to consider 
their verdict, he beckoned Marshall Hall and his solicitor to the 
side of the dock, and, speaking in that cool, self-satisfied manner 
which he maintained to the end, observed : ‘*‘ I am very pleased 
with both of you—up to now.” Then there was Greenwood, 
the Welsh solicitor, who was acquitted of the charge of poisoning 
his wife, after a trial which may justly be called historic. He 
refused to pay Marshall Hall’s fee on the last day of the trial on 
the ground that the barrister (who was ill and in pain) had left 
the court to catch his train for London just before the jury 
brought in their verdict ! 


CAUSERIES 


Back Numbers. 
10s. 


Table-talk, as a literary convention, is never so easy as it 
looks. To be successful, a literary causerie demands qualities of 
agility and discipline which very few of even the ablest critics 
possess. It must be quick in making its points, apt in the choice 
of subjects, dexterous in allusion, and, above all, carefully trimmed 
to fill its allotted five minutes to proper advantage, without a 
wad of padding to eke it out, or an unended argument left trailing 
in suspension until next week. Like good conversation, it should 
be a stimulant rather than informative, light in tone but tough 
in texture, and chary of flippancy, intimate reminiscence, bees-in- 
the-bonnet, elevated sentiments, and suchlike pitfalls. It is, in 
fact, a craft both subtle and gentlemanly, and has been practised 
for some years by ‘“‘ Stet” in the Saturday Review with, appar- 
ently, an instinctive and unfailing knowledge of all the rules. 
This collected selection of fifty-one of his papers—almost a year 
of Saturdays—has the unity of being, for the most part, a swift 
but never skimped survey of unfamiliar aspects and figures of 
Victorian literature, and the strength of coming from the pen of 
one who, if here the journalist, is also a critic with erudition in 
his chosen field, a steady sense of the perspectives of literature, 
and a taste for observing human character. And table-talk need 
ask no more. 

Set side by side between the covers of a book, such essays on 
such varying themes may not make a consecutive reading very 
satisfying. But anyone actively interested in the literature of 
the Victorians would do well to keep this book within reach: it 
will provide him, as the need arises, with a refreshing supply of 
unhackneyed commentary. He need not be afraid of reading 
still one more ‘ estimate” of figures so often ‘* estimated” as 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, Rudyard Kipling, Clough, Ibsen, 
Whistler or Trollope : on each of these, and others no less familiar, 
** Stet” has things of sense and sensibility to say. He is par- 
ticularly deft and just when he talks of someone who has been 
burdened with an excess of praise, as with Butler, Disraeli, or 
Richard Jefferies, and can relieve him of the excess burden 
without proceeding to any humiliation. 

Of unfamiliar names revived in these pages, those of Colonel 
Newnham-Davis the gastronome, W. J. Linton, engraver and 
poet, Robert Buchanan, swashbuckler, W. G. Wills, purveyor 
to the old Lyceum, and Thomas Ashe, poet of the jeunes filles en 
But “ Stet” 
is not concerned merely with personalities; few of his papers do 
not contain a general reflection which is well worth following 
up. Inthe note on Edmund Gosse (“* Pére et Gosse,” it is headed) 
there are these words : 


DU SAMEDI 


By “ Stet,” of the Saturday Review. Constable. 


. . . Iam moved to ask whether we quite appreciate what we 
have lost in the total disappearance of all pretext for the kind of 
spiritual conflict described in [Father and Son]. From the literary 
point of view it is a bad thing to be born free. |The typical Victorian 
writer . .. was born into a society which demanded of every human 


instinct a certificate of respectability ; and if he achieved emancipa- 
tion, it was only when he had in some sort earned it. 


The writer 
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The most original book of the autumn season. 


“The Editor’s Notes alone are worth the 
money.” 
° 
Invective 
and Abuse. The new and original anthology, 


edited with introduction and notes by 
HUGH KINGSMILL 

‘“ Mr. Kingsmill has had a happy idea and has 
evidently derived much enjoyment from its 
execution. It will be shared by readers whom 
the book teaches to take a proper pride in a gift 
which they may have been misguided enough to 
conceal... . Mr. Kingsmill’s own notes alone 
make the volume worth buying. . . .’-—HAROLD 
STANNARD in The Observer. 

The examples include poetry and prose and 
range from Skelton and Shakespeare by way 
of Prynne, Butler, Pope, Dryden, Swift, 
Smollett, Carlyle, Ruskin, Swinburne, Whistler, 
down to T. W. H. Crosland, Shaw, Wells, and 
Belloc. 


Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. 


BURKE: The Founder of 


Conservatism. 


A Critical and Polemical Study by 
A. A. B. 
reprinting Burke’s “ Letter to a Noble Lord.” 

“They could not bear the punishment of the 
mildest laws or of the greatest criminals.”’ 
This is not a current comment on the intelli- 
gentsia, but a passage from Edmund Burke’s 
“ Letter to a Noble Lord,” which is reprinted 
by ‘A. A. B.’ in his new and challenging book, 
and not only reprinted, but reaffirmed, with 
copious modern allusions. As a model of 
lucid and courageous writing in the classic 
manner Mr. Baumann’s essay will be read 
with equal appreciation (if not with equal 
enjoyment) by members of the party which 
thinks and of the parties which do not. 
Crown 8vo. With frontispiece. 7/6 net. Ready Nov. 20. 


The Novels of 


R. S. Surtees 


In a sumptuous edition of 10 volumes reproducing all the 
original illustrations by John Leech, “‘ Phiz ” and others, on 
90 full-page hand-coloured plates and nearly 300 black and 
white illustrations. Typography supervised by Guy Chapman, 
In the Surtees novels we have the missing 
facet of Victorianism—a world where profiteers, 
snobs and demi-mondaines were allowed to 
contribute to the common stock of amusement 
without diminishing the common stock of self- 
respect. This new edition aims not only at 
rescuing the writer from depreciation but at 
introducing to a new generation the work of 
two of the greatest of English book-illustrators, 
whose masterly illustrations to the Surtees 
novels have never previously been displayed 
in a format worthy of their merits. 


Ready immediately. Handley Cross (2 vols.) Ask Mamma 
(2 vols). Hawbuck Grange. 

Royal 8vo. 10 vols., set in 12-pt. Caslon, plates coloured by 
hand and printed on special paper. Bound in scarlet linen 
buckram, boxed. Sold in sets only, price £17 10s. the set. 
The Edition is limited to goo sets for sale in this country and America, 
and over two-thirds of these have been already taken up. (Now being 

subscribed—ready November 20.) 





HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 


Now obtainable at all Libraries. 


The Official Biography of 
Marshal FOCH 


by MAJ.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 24/- 


“The real Marshal Foch . . . a masterpiece.” — Morning Post. 
“* Extremely interesting.” —Daily Sketch. 


The Fruits of Folly 


by the Author of “‘ THE POMP OF POWER.” (\\th Imp.) 21]. 
“* An admirable guide to foreign affairs.’ —Public Opinion. 


The Fighting at Jutland 
by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N.,'& G.W.W. HOOPER, R.N. 7/6 


(The personal experiences of 45 officers and men.) 
“These stories make wonderful reading.""—Daily Sketch. 








Mr. Crofts: The KING’S BASTARD 


Being a Biography of James, Duke of Monmouth 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 18/- 





Send Post Card for Complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
































Just published At all Bookshops and Libraries 


WALTHER 


RATHENAU 


his life and work 
by CCUNT HARRY KESSLER 


‘A work of exceptional interest and impor- 
tance . . . Rathenau was the real founder of 
the policy of European co-operation which 
Stresemann continued.” Dr G. P. Goocu 


‘There can be no doubt that Walther 
Rathenau was one of the most profound 
thinkers and one of the most interesting 
personalities of modern Germany. Graf 
Kessler’s biography is a book of absorbing 
interest. He has the true art of the 
biographer.’ 


Times Lit. Sup, on the German edition 


Translated by W. D. ROBSON-SCOTT and 
LAWRENCE HYDE, and revised and annotated 
throughout by the Author Illustrated 


400 pages 
Demy 8vo _I6s . 
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of to-day is born into a freedom which it is difficult to esteem highly, 
since it is for the most part the result of scepticism and indifference, 
and in being spared conflict he is also denied a valuable means of 
development. 
That reflection is a pointer towards some of the most significant 
changes in the nature of our contemporary imaginative literature, 
and, by the same token, of our contemporary life. This is not 
the place to pursue it; let it stand here only as one proof that 
** Stet,” if he writes always as a bookman, is never merely bookish. 


ROUSSEAU’S YOUTH 


The Early Life and Adventures of J. J. Rousseau. 
SELLS. Heffer. 8s. 6d. 

It is a happy coincidence that has caused two fine English 
books upon Rousseau to be published in the same year. This 
Spring we had Professor Wright’s The Meaning of Rousseau, 
wherein Rousseau’s thought was stripped of the accumulated mis- 
understandings of nearly two centuries. Now we have a biography 
of the first twenty-seven years of Rousseau’s life. And both 
are beyond criticism. 

Doubtless, Mr. Sells had the lighter task, but he could not 
have acquitted himself of it better. He is to be praised for his 
sympathetic and sensitive treatment of the young Jean-Jacques, 
for his painstaking study of biographical details, to which end 
he has consulted all the chief authorities on Rousseau, for his 
vivid picture of Rousseau’s environment—he has wandered in 
Rousseau’s footsteps round Savoy and Switzerland—and last 
but not least, for the charm of his own writing. Rousseau’s 
early life abounds in variety and incident, and Mr. Sells’s book 
is as readable as a novel, despite the array of footnotes that remind 
one of the scholarship that went to its making. 

Mr. Sells has not wasted his time on probing the adolescent 
Rousseau for signs of latent genius. The dictum, ‘* very limited 
in all respects,” was more or less accepted by Rousseau’s friends, 
and even by himself. So we are not under the necessity of seeking 
in the young man who wrote a series of abominable discords at 
Lausanne the germinating thoughts of Emile and the Social 
Contract. Mr. Sells is able to describe uninterruptedly the details 
of a happy-go-lucky nomadic life, in exceptionally beautiful 
settings, which, by the way, he has illustrated with very charming 
photographs. And if he draws largely on the Confessions, as he 
was bound to do, he is far from accepting them unchallenged ; 
for the man who could truly write “I have unveiled my inner 
self, even as Thou hast seen it, eternal Being” could become 
not a little mixed in assigning dates to mere occurrences. So 
it is that Mr. Sells’s concise and careful book will henceforward 
be in the hands of every student of the Confessions. Moreover, 
Mr. Sells keeps his finger on the pulse of the early eighteenth 
century, and his influence will surely restrain those too frequent 
critics who decry Rousseau from the standpoint of the twentieth. 
It is amusing, for instance, to be reminded that, though Rousseau 
shed tears of sensibility on the road to Vevey, ‘ it was only after 
the middle of the century that weeping became fashionable in 
Europe.” 

‘** That he was partially insane, after the year 1766, may now 
be regarded as certain: it is the opinion of most medical in- 
vestigators, and is freely admitted by many Rousseauists.” 
Many, but not all. Besides, is not ‘*‘ partial insanity” a most 
misleading term? How shall one measure a mental disorder 
which, we are told in an appendix, “ is not to be confused with 
insanity, or collapse of the mental and moral faculties”»? Mad 
Rousseau certainly was not, and it is pleasant to find Mr. Sells 
denying it. Perhaps he will feel disposed to continue his patient 
study of Rousseau’s life, bringing it up to those last painful 
years, concerning which so much rubbish has been written. 


By A. L. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Tale of the Two Lovers. By Aineas Sy tvius Piccornomint. 
Translated by Frora Grierson. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


This is a very readable translation of that minor classic of the Italian 
Renaissance, De Duobus Amantibus. Love romances from Papal pens 
are few and far between, and there is an extrinsic interest in this finely 
wrought example, being the work of that significant figure, Pius IT., 
who died at Ancona in 1464, on his way to lead the assault on the 
Infidel in Furope. The amorous tale, of course, was a recreation of his 
youthful days, for it dates from 1444, several years before he entered 
the priesthood. Its popularity, both in the original Latin and in 
various translated versions, was very great, and the book should be 


a N 


remembered by anyone studying the early history of the prose story, 
This tale of the passionate lovers, Euryalus, courtier of the Emperor 
Sigismund, and Lucretia, the yielding wife of the rich Sienese, their 
joining and their tragic parting, may seem conventional to the modern 
eye—though much of its feeling is far from being out of date—but it 
is unfolded with a clarity and sense of form that carry one easily 
enough through its short length. Miss Grierson has appreciated the 
flow and feeling of the tale, and has eased the joints of the narrative with 
skill, if at a slight loss of the Latin precision of the original. Her 
introduction, however, is too short to give an adequate picture of the 
author and the times against which this performance of his must be 
viewed; and the bibliography is far from thorough. The edition’ js 
limited to one thousand copies, and is pleasingly printed and bound, 
the narrative being conveniently paragraphed and spaced for; the 
enticement of the reader unused to the stern continuity of the ‘early 
novelists. : 


Strange Tales of the Seven Seas. 
8s. 6d. 

The indefatigable and inexhaustible Mr. Lockhart has again produced 
a delightful collection of mysterious happenings at sea. Mr. Lockhart 
is the author, up to date, of the following (among other) books: 
Mysteries of the Sea, Sirange Adventures of the Sea, A Great Sea Mystery, 
and Here are Mysteries. Every publishing season we are afflicted with 
the dread that his stock of mysteries may at last have dried up, but 
every time he comes up to scratch again with his usual round dozen of 
lively chapters. This time he has revived several of the lesser-known 
stories, which are yet too good to forget. Here are mutinies and 
murders, and that extraordinary narrative (first published by Charles 
Dickens) of the only human being who is recorded to have “* walked the 
plank ”’ and lived to tell the tale. But the pirates he had to deal with 
were bungling Chinamen—they had a half-submerged boat astern, 
into which the victim crawled unobserved ; Teach of Blackbeard would 
have made a very different job of it. In another chapter Mr. Lockhart 
deals with Mr. L. J. Keating’s recent attempt to solve the Mary Celeste 
mystery : he deals with it roughly, but not more so than Mr. Keating 
deserves. One of the secrets of Mr. Lockhart’s success in this kind of 
writing is his cool, impersonal air, as though he were merely recording 
facts. In reality, of course, he is doing much more than that. . While 
carefully avoiding ‘* stunts,” he is selecting and presenting his material 
with a skill which is as admirable as his honesty. 


By J. G. Locxwart. % Allan, 


Thucydides and the Science of History. By C. N. Cocurane. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 

The theory advanced in this book by Mr. Cochrane is, briefly, that 
the “scientific” historical method employed by Thucydides was 
based upon the medical methods of diagnosis introduced by his 
master, Hippocrates. It is an interesting and not unreasonable 
theory, but Mr. Cochrane presses it ruthlessly. As between the 
‘“* scientific ”’ explanation of historical events favoured by Thucydides, 
and the ‘ metaphysical ” attitude of mind, such as we find in Plato, 
he is frankly partisan. Even Aristotle, for steering a middle course, 
is almost contemptuously thrust aside. In Greek politics, too, 
Mr. Cochrane can see only one side—the Athenian. The Spartans 
were “‘ obscurantist and reactionary,” always ‘ setting back the clock.” 
They even remind Mr. Cochrane of “the Ku-Klux-Klan” and 
** American fundamentalism.”’ Athens, on the other hand, represented 
“the enlightened public opinion of the fifth century.” In the main, 
no doubt, Mr. Cochrane is right; but he might have dealt a little 
more frankly with the question of slavery in Athens. But whatever 
we may think of his theories, it is plain that his book is the result of 
careful thought and much hard study. 


The Apology of Socrates. ‘The Greek Text of Plato. Edited, with 
Introductory Notes, Commentary and English Translation, by 
Epwarp Henry BLAKENEY. Scholartis Press. 30s. 


Whether the famous speech that goes under the name of the Apology 
was really made by Socrates on trial for his life has often been 
disputed. Most modern scholars hold that it was—in substance at 
least, for it has doubtless gained something in its writing-up by Plato. 
But whatever view may be taken of it as an historical document, it is 
unquestionably one of the masterpieces of ancient literature. The 
aim of this edition is to present it in a form that will be appreciated 
by readers who make no pretensions to Greek scholarship. Mr. Blakeney 
has done his task very well. He speaks modestly of his translation, 
but it is in fact admirable. The commentary, though comparatively 
slight, is clear and helpful. The introduction gives a picture of the 
political and cultural background of the trial, and the appendices 
include Diogenes Laertius’ gossipy life of Socrates and other matter 
from ancient and modern authorities bearing on his career and 
character. We do not ourselves much care for the Greek type that 
has been chosen, but it is excellently printed, and indeed the printing 
and setting of the whole book are beyond reproach. 


A Little Book of Necessary Nonsense. Compiled by BurcEs JOHNSON. 
Illustrated by ExizABeTH MacKinstry. Harper. 2s. 6d. 

When Ruskin made his list of the hundred English authors whom 
everyone should read, he put Edward Lear first. Yet for some reason 
Lear has never been as popular as Lewis Carroll or W. S. Gilbert; 
partly no doubt because he got so near to pure nonsense (like an 
explorer touching on the moon) and kicked away from his readers 
the last support of sanity. Lewis Carroll at his most fantastic (The 


Hunting of the Snark) is still jumbling together recognisable pieces of 
life; while Gilbert is less nonsensical even than Barham : 

At a pleasant evening party I had taken down to supper 

One whom I will call Elvira, and we talked of love and Tupper. 
A Little Book of Necessary Nonsense—a pleasant title—quotes mostly 
from Lear, Gilbert and Lewis Carroll. 


Barham is not included on 
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; to be published next Thursday 

; THE CAPTIVE 

7 MARCEL PROUST 

‘ 

C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s transla- 

> §=—- tion of La Prisonniére will appear 

‘ in one volume of 576 pages. Its 
binding will be uniform with the 

: earlier volumes in the series. 3 
3 

4 15/- 
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T VIRGINIA WOOLF fT 
H A 
E A New Book 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN V 
5s. I 
Xx “ Her book will be remembered, however, not 
only for its arguments, but for the exquisite $ 
H fantastic landscape through which her argu- 
ment winds and wanders.” . j 
O —Rosert Lynp in the Daily News. 
Cc The limited edition of 100 signed copies O 
(42s.) has been over subscribed. re 
A 
R And K 
T A UNIFORM EDITION 
H Just Published, 5s, each x 
THE VOYAGE OUT MRS. DALLOWAY 
x JACOB’S ROOM ‘THE COMMON READER S 
“One must read her, and the Hogarth Press Q 
P has prepared an admirably printed and bound . 
Edition, without which no library of modern U 
R literature would be complete.” 
E —Time and Tide. A 
S R 
: VIRGINIA WOOLF . 
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by VAHDAH JEANNE BORDEUX 18/- 
The Queen of Spain 


by EVELYN GRAHAM 


Albert, King of the Belgians 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 


The Story of St. James’s Palace 
by BRUCE GRAEME 


Leaves from My Life 
Reminiscences by SIR HERBERT BARKER 7/6 


Flights into Antiquity 
by ARTHUR WEIGALL 


Realities of War 
by PHILIP GIBBS 


21/- 


24/- 


(First Cheap Ed.) 7/6 


(Cheap Ed.) 7/6 
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account of the length of his poems. Goldsmith and Thackeray were 
to be expected; it is more surprising to find pieces by Johnson, Long- 
fellow and William Pitt. The book ends with some rather charming 
specimens of modern American nonsense verse. 


William Thomas Horton. A Selection of his Work with a biographical 
sketch by RocGEeR INGPEN. Ingpen and Grant. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Roger Ingpen deserves gratitude for reviving an artist who, 
though he never made much of a name for himself, was more worthy 
of consideration than some who have. Horton was an aloof and 
rather enigmatic person. He used to sit day after day, some ten years 
ago, in the British Museum reading-room; and many must have 
wondered whose was that ungainly but distinguished figure wandering 
restlessly in and out. He belonged, though by a tenuous attachment, 
to the movement of the ‘nineties. He knew and admired Beardsley, 
while remaining commendably free from his influence; and Yeats 
wrote an introduction, in his most esoteric manner, to his Book of 
Images. For Horton was a mystic and a symbolist. This is clearly 
enough shown in most of the drawings which Mr. Ingpen has repro- 
duced, in which a persistent contrast between the perpendicular 
lines of towers and spires and the horizontal lines of a clouded sky may 
be taken to represent the Cross in the faith of which, like so many 
of his contemporaries, Horton died. 


The Forget-Me-Not : A Calendar. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

A good idea manqué. The Forget-Me-Nots, Keepsakes, Amaranths 
and so forth of eighty years ago had at least this virtue: there was 
a close correspondence between their letterpress and their illustrations. 
The steel-engraved, bottle-necked ladies of Chalon, with their 
languorous eyes, struck the same note as, in their poems and stories, 
did Lord William Lennox, Lady Blessington and Sir Martin Archer 
Shee. But in this new Forget-Me-Not, while the plates and head- 
pieces of Rex Whistler (decorator of the Tate Gallery tea-rooms), 
done in a neo-baroque style which one takes to be a by-product of 
Sitwellism, are sprightly enough, the letterpress which accompanies 
them, though it is signed by such distinguished names as * Anon,” 
is deplorably dull. 


Wolfe and North America. 
21s. 

To claim, as its wrapper does, that this is the ‘* most authoritative 
and best documented ” life of Wolfe is hardly fair to a breezily-written 
sketch which does not attempt to do more than to “ pot” for the 
youthful and bloodthirsty reader such books as Parkman’s volumes 
of Canadian history and the better-known materials for Wolfe’s life. 
The scale of the work can be judged from the fact that Wolfe embarks 
for the Heights of Abraham at the top of page 365 and is dead by the 
bottom of page 371—and Colonel Whitton’s pages are not large nor 
is his print small. We has, moreover, only four hundred of such pages 
to travel, all the way from the inevitable Bull of Alexander VI. in 
1493 to the Treaty of Paris in 1763, with anecdotes of Nelson, 
Wellington, Napoleon, and others thrown in. And with a fine soldierly 
step does he cover the ground, telling of noble deeds and splendid 
victories and not omitting untoward defeats. Nor does he discuise 
the fact that his hero allowed himself to be out-manceuvred in the 
matter of Miss Lawson and had an eye to his career in his courtship 
of Miss Lowther. Altogether a good guinea’s worth. 


Left Behind: Fourteen Months in Siberia during the Revolution. 
By Baroness Sopute BUXHOEVEDEN. Longmans, 12s, 6d. 

This book, by a lady-in-waiting to the last Tsarina, who followed 
her Imperial mistress into exile, adds a few more black marks to the 
sufficiently horrible record of the early Bolshevik regime. The 
Baroness, who had been virtually a prisoner with the Imperial family 
for five months at Tsarkoe Selo, would have shared their imprisonment 
at Tobolsk when she found them, but she was not allowed to do so. 
She was not even allowed to visit the Empress, so crazy with hatred 
and suspicion were the Bolshevik rulers of the place. Only one means 
of communication was open to them. “Her Majesty opened the 
window of her room at a fixed hour daily and stood for a few minutes 
before it, wrapped in her coat. I did the same in the opposite house. 
Sometimes she would speak as if to someone in the room behind, 
and, the street being narrow, I heard the sound of her voice in the still 
air. ... Iwas only able to catch a word here and there, and of course 
could not answer, as the sentries would have noticed this; but at 
least I saw her.” When the Imperial family were removed to 
Ekaterinburg, where they were ‘ executed,” the Baroness again 
followed, only to find herself so carefully and thoroughly shadowed 
that any communication was impossible. She never saw any of them 
again. ‘The house in which the Imperial family were imprisoned was 
surrounded by a new wooden paling, so high that they could not see 
out of the windows, even if these had not been whitewashed. But, 
** once, standing on some steps at the door of a house close by, I saw 
a hand and a pink-sleeved arm opening the topmost pane. According 
to the blouse the hand must have belonged either to the Grand 
Duchess Marie on Anastasia. They could not see me through their 
windows, and this was to be the last glimpse that I was to have of 
any of them.” 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. Wurrron. Benn. 


The Characters of Jean de la Bruyére. 
Laun. Illustrated. Routledge. 15s. 
This stout and heavy volume is a facsimile reprint of the translation 
of the Caractéres of La Bruyére originally published in 1885 : it includes, 
of course, the numerous explanatory footnotes added by the translator, 
often useful but not very comprehensive, but has apparently dropped a 
number of etched chapter-heads, for a note on page 389 still refers the 
reader to these, of which there is now no sign. Translations of a writer 
of La Bruyére’s class must be judged by high standards, for the wine has 
subtle qualities to be lost in the shipping. And it can hardly be claimed 


TranslatedSby Henri van 


for this one that it does more than give the general run of La Bruyére’s 
meaning; it is conscientious but workaday, close but unresponsive. 
A comparison with the original will readily bear this out ; the translator 
errs, not on the side of looseness, but on expanding and amplifying the 
shades of the author’s meaning, with the result that the sense of 
swiftness and dexterity in La Bruyére’s paragraphs is too often dulled, 
and he is too often made to talk like a preacher rather than a detached 
commentator. But it is far from unreadable. The incisiveness of 
La Bruyére’s criticism and portraiture can survive even a blunting of 
his style. Would that our own age could be thus anatomised ! 


To the Mountains. By Anruony Brerrram. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Bertram writes with gusto of holiday experiences in the Alps 
and on his roundabout journey to them—by way of Southend, Bordeaux 
and the Riviera. This is sometimes understandable and excusable, 
as when he is recalling great gustatory moments : the Cognac he drank 
in Cognac, the bouillabaisse he ate at Martigues, the Chateauneuf du 
Pape that caressed his throat under the plane trees of Avignon, the 
Niersteiner that made the Rhine, for him, “ the colour of its wines, 
a river of delicate glory between the purple mountains and silhouetted 
castles,’ the nougat that mingles with his memories of Montelimar. 
Gourmets who frankly admit that good food and drink are a great 
part of the attraction of a holiday abroad will find some of Mr. Bertram’s 
pages tantalising and tasty reading. And he evokes just as much 
sympathy of another sort with his memories of ** that pestiferous dinner 
given by Mrs. Trumpington Booth at St. Jean.” Mrs. Trumpington 
Booth, who got “ such a thrill out of the mountains, who was leader 
of one of the jazzing, champagne cocktail sets who make the Riviera a 
byword, is one of the liveliest pieces of portraiture in a book which may 
justly be described as a literary bouillabaisse. 


Captain Cook. By Maurice Turéry. 
by C. J. C. Street. Bles. 15s. 
A foreign biography of Captain James Cook must be an unusually 
good one to be worth translating into English. M. Thiéry has nothing 
new to tell us; the * delightful irony ’? which we are promised on the 
dust-cover never materialises; and there are several bad mistakes of 
fact—as, for instance, the assertion that Cook was the first Englishman 
to set foot on the shores of Australia. Yet the book is very readable, 
for the author has a trick of lively narrative and a genuine enthusiasm 
for his subject. He leaves us with a clear-cut picture of that strong, 
unbending man of action, James Cook—so hard, yet so humane; 
so masterful, yet so reasonable; born the son of an agricultural 
labourer, yet seeming to typify in his own person everything that we 
mean by the expression “ born to command.” M. Thiéry’s book has 
a simplicity and directness that should make it specially attractive to 
those younger readers who are not already familiar with the inspiring 
story of Cook’s career. 


Translated from the French 




















A HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
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20 Cockspur Street, London, §.W. 1. 

















It is not always that the 
doctor and the dress- 











maker agree; but they 








are certainly at one in 
setting their faces against 


the sin of rotundity. To keep your figure slim NOVEMBER 


and trim you should avoid foods containing The Anglo-Saxons called November Wint-monath, or 

undercooked starch, and that means substituting wind month. Another of their names for it was Blat- 

Vita-Weat for ordinary bread or toast. This monath, or blood month, for it was then they killed the 
é cattle and salted the meat for the winter. 

pleasant crispbread, made of stone-ground 

British wheat, has a delightful ripe-corn flavour. Blood month sounds rudely to modern ears, and many of 

The whole of the wheat berry is there, with all the ancient customs were undoubtedly as barbaric as 


the names describing them. But with primitive civilisa- 
tion went primitive virtues, which were none the worse 
on that account; and whatever the disadvantages of the 
** good old days,” the Anglo-Saxon men fought, cared, 
and provided for their women-folk and children. 


2 
P. eek F rean s Times have changed and we with them. We still care 


as tenderly for our women and children, but we have 


j learned better methods of providing for them. The best 
provision is an assurance policy, and the best office for it 
a is the Standard—the Company with moderate premiums 
and annual compound bonus of 42s, per cent. 
; Reco. 


Write to-day for With Profits Prospectus “ AD.14.” 


its precious vitamins. Vita-Weat feeds without 
fattening, and is a splendid corrective to con- 


stipation. Place it on the table at every meal. 


THE BRITISH 
; ane | CRISPBREAD | he STAN DARD LIF 


your Poppy Grocers and bakers sell it in | SSURANCE COMPAN 






ARMISTICE DAY ; cartons at 1/6 (containing 56 LONDON EsranLense DUBLIN 
: NOVEMBER lith. = pieces)and10d.,and in packets pode cy pemaal ar? SO OANSON STREET 
Lieaesaessnowsvetaaeeneee’ enteer at 6d. and 2d. HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
WHEAT_WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT ere 
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By Way of Introduction. By A. A. Mine. Methuen. 6s. 


The present craze among publishers for getting authors to introduce 
each other to the public—even where no introduction is needed—is 
largely responsible for this book. Mr. Milne has acted as literary god- 
father to a number of people —authors, artists and a theatrical producer. 
Once he even introduced himself. These introductions are reprinted 
here with a number of reviews of books which have come under his 
judgment. But introductions, detached from the works they originally 
introduced, seem rather like Hamlet without the ghost ; and reprinted 
reviews, however important their subjects may have been at the time 
of appearance, have always a warmed-up flavour. 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials. 
Paul. 21s. 

The witch huntings and trials with which Mr. Ewen is concerned 
took place in England between 1559 to 1736, and he has investigated 
them as they are recorded in the Indictments for Witchcraft on the 
Home Circuit, collected from the records of 1,373 Assizes held during 
those years. The book is the result of prolonged research, which has 
revealed the fact that, in spite of the general opinion of historians that 
the reign of James I. and the Commonwealth covered the greatest 
periods of witch prosecution, it was really under Elizabeth that the 
Acts against witchcraft were most vigorously enforced. In an excellent 
introduction Mr. Ewen deals with the attitude of English law to 
witchcraft from Saxon times, taking special notice of the laws of the 
Conqueror and Henry I. bearing on the matter. In an appendix he 
gives some reports of actual trials which show the brutality of judges 
and counsel towards the accused, and show incidentally how a 
threatened accusation might be used to compel an innocent person to 
incriminate a suspect against whom evidence was lacking. With 
regard to witchcraft itself, Mr. Ewen does not pretend to add to our 
knowledge, austerely confining himself to its juridical bearings in this 
country; and in this respect the book is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the law and its incidence as it fell upon the just and 
unjust with uncomfortable indiscrimination. 


By C. L’EstraANGE EWEN. Kegan 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


With Pen and Brush in Eastern Lands. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 
Babbit. The Job. By SINCLAIR LEWIS. 
Uniform Edition. Cape. 5s. each. 
Afghanistan. From Darius to Amanullah. 
Ntsukumbini: Cattle Thief. 


Cape. 21s, 
With Introduction by Hugh WALPOLE. 


By Sir GEORGE MACMUNN, 

By FRANK BROWNLEE. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

From Quebec to Piccadilly. By BECKLES WILSON. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

This Other Eden. By E. V. KNox. Methuen. 5s. 

Selections from Goldsmith. Edited, with an Introduction, by JoHN EARNSHAW, M.A. 
fethuen. 3s. 6d. 

War Letters to a Wife: France and Flanders, 1915-1919. 
Medici Press. 15s. 

The Charm of Lancashire. By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
GREENWOOD. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Ups and Downs. A collection of stories by STACY AUMONIER. 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Essays and Addresses. By JOHN BURNET. With a Memoir by Lord CHARNWOOD- 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

Tattershall Castle. Its Fabrics and‘its Owners. ‘By the late Marquis CURZON OF 
KEDLESTON, K.G., and H, AVRAY TIPPING. Cape. 30s 

G.E.C, be M.C. Thirty-seven Introductions by G. K. CHESTERTON. Methuen. 
3. ° 


Bell. 


21s. 


By ROWLAND FEILDING. 
With 24 illustrations by FRANK 


With a Foreword 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. (With selections from his writings.) By C. F. ANDREWS: 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Nature : Cosmic, Human and Divine. 
Press. 68. 

Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By JEAN NICOD. 
BERTRAKD RUSSELL and ANDR£ LALANDE. 

The Greek City and its Institutions. By G. GioTz. Kegan Paul. 16s. 

The City of Canals, and other Poems. By EVAN MorGAN. Kegan Paul. 6s. 


Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand. An Eighteenth-Century Friendship. By 
NNA DE KOVEN. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 


Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the XVIIIth Century. A study of the political 
and social thinking of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. By ALFRED 
CopBaN. Allen and Unwia. &s. 6d. 

These Fifty Years. By BRAMWELL Boorn. 
Booth. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Religious Basis of World Truth. By many authors. 
Fox. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 


The Bachelor Woman and Her Problems. By Dame MARY SCHARLIEB. 
and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 


The Riddle of Russia. By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
South and East. By JOHN, MASEFIELD. 
PARSONS. Medici Press. 10s. 6d. 
Myself and the Theatre. By THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY. Heinemann. 
Open House in Flanders. By Baroness ERNEST DE LA GRANGE. 
Monthly Letters. By WILLIAM PoEL. Selected by A.M.T. 
The Reality of the Idea of God. By W. TuporR JonEs. 
Light and Leading. Reprinted essays from the Times. 


Rome and the Papacy. An Essay on the relations between Church and State. By 
GILBERT BAGNANI. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Treasure of Ophir. By Commander C. E. V. CRAUFORD, R.N. Skeffington. 18s. 
Blackmailers & Co. By J.C. ELiis. Selwyn and Blount. 15s. 


Ann’s Book. Verses by KARL PARSONS, Illustrated by JACYNTH PARSONS. 
Press. 6s. 


The aw of Democracy. By A. D. Linpsay, LL.D. Oxford University Press. 
3s. 6d. 


By JAMES YOUNG Smmpson. Oxford University 


With prefaces by 
Kegan Paul. 16s. 


With a Foreword by Mrs. BRAMWELL 
Edited by the Rev. H. W. 
Williams 


Cassell. 
New edition. 


10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by JACYNTH 


12s. 6d. 
Murray. 15s. 
Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d, 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Medici 


The Purple Land. By W. H. 
HENDERSON. Duckworth. 15s. 

Into the Blue. By Captain NORMAN MACMILLAN. 

The Natural History of Selborne. 
by E. M. NICHOLSON, 
worth. £2 2s. 

White Africans and Black. By CAROLINE SINGER and Cyrus LE ROY BALDRIDGE. 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. 

Mount Zion. By GWENDOLEN GREENE. 


Hupson. New edition. IDlustrated by KEITH 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

By GILBERT WHITE. Edited, with an Introduction 
Woodcuts by ErRIc FITCH DAGLISH. Thornton Butter- 


Dent. 


7s. Od. 


The Plays of John Galsworthy. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


The Hundred Best English Essays. Selected and edited, with an Introductory Essay, 
by LoRD BIRKENHEAD. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. New edition. 


Illustrated by WILLIAM NICHOL80s, 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 


About Motoring 
CHASSIS LUBRICATION 


OST of the exhibitors at Olympia proudly drew the attention 
M of visitors to the fact that their chassis are now fitted 
with “ central” or “* one-shot” chassis lubrication. This, 
of course, means that if the owner depresses a lever or pedal in 
the driving cockpit, a small charge of oil is forced under heavy 
pressure to all the minor bearings of the car, external to the 
engine, gearbox and rear axle. The tale of bearings thus lubri- 
cated at a single action includes such vital points as steering 
pivots, shock absorbers, brake spindles, control details, and 
possibly the spring shackles, where the latter are not fitted 
with the patent Silentbloc bearing, which requires no grease 
or oil at any time. Since these ‘“ one-shot” systems include 
a complex mass of piping and many junction boxes and valves, 
mostly placed under the coachwork in somewhat inaccessible 
positions, the intending purchaser is not always as gratified as 
the salesman expects; and some consideration of such systems is 
desirable. 
* * ae 

One firm makes three separate forms of chassis lubrication. 
They supply a ‘“one-shot”’ installation; a plain grease-gun 
system, in which the muzzle of the gun is pressed against a 
naked nipple on the bearing; and an older grease-gun system, 
in which the gun screws on to a screwed nipple, which in turn 
is protected from dust and mud by a screwed cover. It is 
interesting to note that the manufacturer in question personally 
prefers the last of these three installations, although, from a sales 
point of view, it has already been rendered obsolete by the 
laziness of owners, so that it is now practically unsaleable. His 
objection to the press-on nipple system is that individual naked 
nipples frequently become fouled with dirt, so that the owner 
must either cleanse the nipple or substitute a spare nipple for 
the foul nipple. His objection to the ‘‘ one-shot” system is 
that he is always at somebody else’s mercy. If the car manu- 
facturers send out a car with dirt in the pipe lines or a badly 
made joint, he will be blamed, though he has no control of the 
car factory; similarly, if a careless owner refills the oil reservoir 
of a “one-shot” system with dirty, unfiltered oil, he will be 
blamed. 

* * * 

It is easy to understand the fear and trembiing with which 
accessory makers supply these ‘“‘ one-shot” systems. But it is 
quite unlikely that owners in the mass will have much to complain 
of at the end of the year. After all, it is very, very rarely that 
we suffer from a broken or clogged petrol pipe; and similar 
troubles with these complex pipe systems should be equally 
uncommon. The actual joints are very carefully designed and 
beautifully made. Should a pipe choke, only one bearing will 
be deprived of its due meed of oil. It would in any case begin 
to squeak before long, and so draw its owner’s attention before 
serious wear occurred. Moreover, in the best designs the effect 
of a chokage would be to accumulate enormous pressure behind 
the choked point, and so to clear the pipe. The piping is always 
blown absolutely clean at the factories under heavy pressure; 
and the owner need anticipate no trouble if he is careful to 
replenish the reservoir with clean, filtered oil. The systems are 
extremely clever, and distribute carefully calibrated doses of oil 
to each bearing by ingenious mechanism, which is as nearly 
foolproof as mechanism can be. 

* * * 


There are two main principles of applying the “ one-shot ” 
system, exclusive of such uncommon patents as those which 
employ a geared pump, or utilise road vibration to supply the 
lubricant. Under the Alcyl patents a small gravity tank is 
mounted on the dashboard of the car, and the distributing pipes 
are filled with wicks, along which the oil flows by a combined 
capillary and gravitational system. This notion delivers the 
pipes and joints from pressure stresses, and it is absolutely proof 
against choking. On the other hand, the oil merely dribbles 
into the bearings; and the average man will be inclined to wonder 
whether dribbling can cater for all conditions of use. Oil is 
penetrating stuff; but where a bearing carries a heavy load, 
as in certain steering parts, or when a car has been driven through 
a watersplash, doubt is perhaps permissible as to whether a strong 
pressure behind the oil might not ensure more efficient lubrication. 
Of course, in normal use pressure is not essential. The most 


popular systems apply a genuinely heavy pressure behind the 
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£57% CONVERSION LOAN, 
1944-1964. 


Redeemable at par on the Ist May, 1964, or any half-yearly Interest 


date on or after the 1st May, 1944, at the option of His Majesty’s Government, 
at three months’ notice. 
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INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY on Ist MAY and Ist NOVEMBER 





First Dividend of £1: 6s.: 6d. per £100 payable Ist May, 1930. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 
On Application : ‘ ‘ . £10 per Cent. 
On Saturday, ist February, 1930 . £90 


£100 per Cent. 





This Loan is an investment authorised by ‘‘ The Trustee Act, 1925,” subject as regards securities payable to bearer 
to the provisions of section 7 of that Act. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tHE BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised to receive applications for the above Loan. 
The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


If not previously redeemed the Loan will be repaid at par on the 1st May, 1964, but His Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Loan at par on 
any half-yearly interest date on and after the 1st May, 1944, on three months’ notice being given in the London Gaxette. 
The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England. Holdings may be in the form of:— 
1. Inscribed Stock “‘ transferable in the Books "’; 
2. Registered Stock “ transferable by Deed"’; or 
3. Bonds to Bearer in denominations of {50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000; 
and the several holdings will be interchangeable without payment of any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are even multiples of one penny. 


Interest will be paid half-yearly on the rst May and the 1st November. A first payment of £1 6s. 6d. per Cent. will be made on the rst May, 1930. 
by warrants transmitted by post; Income Tax will be deducted from all dividends of more than {5 per annum. 


Powers of Attorney, Transfers and Bonds to Bearer will be free of Stamp Duty. 
This Issue will not be regarded as a ‘‘ Loan issued for the purposes of the present war” 


Interest on Stock will be paid 
Interest on Bonds to Bearer will be paid by coupon. 


within the meaning of Rule 3, Schedule C, of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 
Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3, In case 
of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for £50 of the Loan or for even multiples thereof. No allotment will be made for a less amount than {£50 of the Loan. 


The instalment due 1st February, 1930, may be pre-paid after allotment under discount at the rate of £5 per Cent. per annum; but in the case of full payments before 
2nd December, 1929, discount will only be allowed from the latter date. 


Failure to pay, on or before the 1st February, 1930, the balance due in respect of an allotment will render 
the deposit liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 


Allotment Letters, when fully paid, can be inscribed or registered; or they can be exchanged for Bond Certificates to Bearer with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on the 1st May, 1930. Bond Certificates will be exchangeable for Bonds to Bearer on or after 2nd April, 1930; or they can be inscribed or registered. 





Until the 2nd April, 1930, 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, issued in respect of cash subscriptions will be designated 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, ‘‘A”™; but on that 
date it will be amalgamated with 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, raised as the result of the conversion offer to holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, set out in this Prospectus. 





OFFER TO HOLDERS OF 5°/, WAR LOAN, 1929-1947. 

From the 15th January, 1930, to the 15th February, 1930, inclusive, holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, may surrender their holdings, in whole or in part, and receive 
therefor an equivalent nominal amount of 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1954 ; proctiet that at the same time they lodge, for exchange into Stock or Bond Certificates, fully-paid 
Allotment Letters of the present issue to a nominal amount of not less than the nominal amount of the 5% War Loan surrendered by them, 

Holders of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947, who wish to convert under this arrangement, must lodge their applications, together with the corresponding fully-paid Allotment Letters 
of the 5% Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, as follows :— 

1. for the conversion of Stock inscribed or registered in the Books of the Bank of England: at the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 
2. do. Bank of Ireland, Dublin: at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
3. do. Bank of Ireland, Belfast : at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast. 
4. for the conversion of Bearer Bonds: at the Bank of England Loans Office, 5 & 6, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Five months’ interest will be paid on the rst May, 1930, on 5°4 Conversion Loan, 1944-1964, resulting from the conversion of 5% War Loan, 1929-1947. 


, Interest on the 
5% War Loan surrendered will cease on the rst December, 1929. 


Applications for the conversion of registered Stock transferable by Deed must be accompanied by the relative Register Certificates; applications for the conversion of Bearer 
Bonds must be accompanied by the relative Bonds from which the Coupons due the rst December, 1929, must first be detached. 


Inscribed or Registered Holdings will be convertible into Stock which will in each case be transferable in the same manner as the converted holding. Bearer Bonds will be 
convertible into Bond Certificates with Coupon attached for the dividend due 1st May, 1930, or, at the option of the holder, into Stock ‘‘ transferable in the Books "’ or “* transferable 
by Deed.” Bond Certificates and Stock will be exchangeable on or after the 2nd April, 1930, for Bonds to Bearer. 





Commission as under will be paid to Bankers and Stockbrokers in respect of accepted applications bearing their stamp, viz. :— 
On applications to be paid for in Cash ... 


2s. 6d. per {100 nominal 5% Conversion Loan allotted. 
On Conversion applications ... 


2s. 6d. per {100 nominal 5% War Loan surrendered. 





Application forms may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at the Bank of England; at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, Steer, Lawford & Co. 
13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and at any Bank or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


The List of Cash Applications will be opened on Friday, the 8th November, 1929, and closed on or before Friday, the 15th November, 1929, 
Bank oF ENGLAND, Lonpon. 


2nd November, 1929. 


N.B—5% WAR LOAN, 1929-1947, of the Post Office Issue will not be convertible at the Bank of England’; it will be convertible at the Post Office under the arrangements 
set forth in the separate Prospectus issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General. 
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oil, and, so long as no derangement occurs, depression of the 
control pedal or lever absolutely guarantees that a good dose 
of oil will instantly penetrate into all the bearings served by the 
system. The troubles of the pressure systems, when such occur, 
will take the form of leakage, choking of individual leads, and 
possibly, under certain applications, air locks. 
* * *x 

On the whole, it is definitely certain that the adoption of these 
systems will extend the life of the car and reduce the owner’s 
maintenance labours. Very few owner-driven cars receive 
proper lubrication attention, simply because most owners are 
lazy, and grease-guns demand exertion, besides occasioning quite 
frequent trouble of a petty character. Under the new systems 
no labour is normally involved, and derangements should be 
really uncommon. The new systems are therefore to be warmly 
welcomed. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


TT": secret of the new Government loan was very well kept, 

and came as a complete surprise to the City, where it 
met with a most unfavourable reception. It was not 
thought that we should have any more British Government 5 per 
cent. loans, and the result of the publication of the prospectus 
was to cause acute depression in the market for gilt-edged invest- 
ments, which were immediately marked down to bring their 
yields more in consonance with that of the new loan. Not since 
the close of the war has the City criticised a Government loan so 
severely, and strangely enough, one of the criticisms is that it is 
too good for the investor and too bad for the taxpayer! The loan, 
which is entitled 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-64, is definitely 
repayable on Ist May, 1964, and the earliest date at which the 
Government can anticipate such repayment is Ist May, 1944. It 
therefore establishes a 5 per cent. rate until that date. Holders 
of the existing 5 per cent. War Loan may receive an equivalent 
amount of the new 5 per cent. Conversion Loan in exchange for 
their stock provided they subscribe for an equal amount of the 
new loan. The advantage to them is that they exchange a 5 per 
cent. loan which the Gov ernment has the option of repaying at 
any time, for one which cannot be repaid for fifteen years. A 
large number of holders of War Loan who are trustees have not 
usually much capital available for fresh investments, and if they 
decide to convert, will doubtless have to sell part of their existing 
holdings to provide funds for that purpose. To the small holder 
of War Loan the fact that the new one is subject to deduction of 
income tax on holdings of over £100, will militate against his 
exchanging, for one of the reasons for the popularity of the present 
5 per cent. War Loan is that income tax is not deducted. 


* * * 


Should holders of 5 per cent. War Loan, who are in a position 
to subscribe to the new loan, do so with a view to exchanging 
their War Loan into the new Conversion Loan? If they believe 
that interest rates are likely to go down appreciably in the near 
future, and that the present or future British Governments will 
be in a epee to pay off at par the balance of two thousand 
millions of 5 per cent. War Loan within the next few years, the 
answer is in the affirmative. It is stated on the Stock Exchange 
that thirty million pounds of the new 5 per cent. Conversion Loan 
have been placed firm with the banks, insurance companies and 
others, at } per cent. discount, and this news has caused angry 
comment among brokers and jobbers; for, if true, the favoured 
parties are placed in a preferential position as compared with 
that occupied by the dealers in the Stock Exchange. It is pointed 
out that the financial house which secures its new stock at 994 
is able to sell a corresponding amount of its old 5 per cent. War 
Loan on the Stock Exchange at a higher price. The Treasury 
cannot be blamed for doing all it can to secure large subscriptions, 
but preferential treatment of this sort makes bad blood. The 
subscription to the Gateshead 5 per cent. Loan shows that there 
is a good demand for “ safety first’ investments. In its small 
way the Gateshead Loan was a competitor of the 5 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, for it is a trustee security, not repayable earlier 
than 1945, and was issued at 98 per cent. 

* a * 


In ordinary circumstances one might think that the Bank 
Rate had been put down in order to facilitate the new loan, but 
in this particular instance it appears more probable that the 
reduction was the result of concerted action between the Federal 
Reserve authorities in the United States and the Bank of 
England. The fact that some of the leading Continental centres 
immediately reduced their rates justifies the suspicion that the 
American situation was very serious indeed, and that these 
reductions were merely part of a world-wide campaign to maintain 
confidence among the American public. How history repeats 
itself in some respects is shown by what happened when the 
celebrated 1907 slump occurred in Wall Street. The City of 


New York was then making a new issue, which it had to postpone, 
Precisely the same thing happened this time. Among the means 
adopted to restore confidence in 1907 was an announcement by 
the United States Steel Corporation that it had purchased control 
of another large steel undertaking, and numerous companies 
increased their dividends. On this occasion the United States 
Steel Corporation announced the purchase of a large block of 
shares in another steel company, and several companies increased 
their dividends. The one difference that indicates progress is 
that, in 1907, people could only obtain gold by paying interest 
at the rate of 125 per cent. per annum; on the 1929 occasion 
call money was obtainable at 6 or 7 per cent. 


+ * * 


Even our own wireless system seems to have been roped in 
unwittingly, for on Sunday night last the British public was 
informed that a great mass of buying orders from small investors 
had already been received in New York, leading up to the 
anticipation that, on the reopening of the New York Stock 
Exchange on Monday, prices would recover sharply. This 
widespread propaganda was a signal to experienced investors to 
send selling orders to New York, where, after the first few 
minutes’ business on Monday, prices declined steadily. The 
American speculating public—which means an even larger 
proportion of the population than would be represented by the 
betting public over here—has been cleaned out by this last 
slump, and it will probably take some time before there can be 
an all-round recovery. The losses of so many people must react 
upon some industries, and the instalment sales business will now 
be called upon to face the test of hard times. From the invest- 
ment point of view, there is the consoling factor that some of the 
best American shares, particularly those of public utility com- 
panies, are now at a figure when purchases are justified by yields; 
and another encouraging feature is that the demand for bonds 
is increasing with a tendency for bond prices to rise. All the 
European Stock Exchanges are weak as a result of the New 
York collapse, and the only section of the markets that shows 
signs of forging ahead at the first opportunity is the oil share 
market. P 

* * 


The composition of the Committee of Inquiry into Finance 
and Industry is good, and it should produce reports to suit every 
taste. A. Emin DaAvIEs. 
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FROM NISBETS’ LIST 
THE NECESSARY MAN 
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THE BRONTES 


Charlotte Bronté. By Rosamonp LANGBRIDGE. 
8s. 6d. 


A Short History of the Brontés. 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


In a recent essay Mr. D. H. Lawrence expressed his opinion 
that Jane Eyre was a “ pornographic” story, a judgment which 
he also passes on Pamela, on Clarissa Harlowe and on Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde. Itis obvious, of course, that Mr. Lawrence, 
following a bad modern fashion, is using the word ‘“ porno- 
graphic” in a private sense of his own. He applies it to any 
work of art where “there is sex excitement with a desire to 
spite the sexual feeling, to humiliate it and degrade it.” This 
is not, of course, pornography in the ordinary sense of the term; 
it is an attitude to life which is fundamentally immoral, if one’s 
standards of morality are the classical ones of Christian Europe. 
It is interesting that a modern critic should be found to echo 
the charge brought against Jane Eyre by a Quarterly reviewer 
when the novel was first published. Jane Eyre and Charlotte 
Bronté’s other novels have by now so passed into the security of 
popular favour that a new investigation into their significance 
and merits is certainly due; and we are sorry that Miss Lang- 
bridge, with all her ingenuity and vehemence, should not have 
managed the task more successfully. 

While a new criticism of the great Victorian novelists is 
needed, the critics of our generation seem, on the whole, singularly 
unfit to make it. They suffer from a curious delusion. Their 
minds are free from the cant of the Victorian epoch, but full of 
the cant of their own, and they seem unable to realise that it is 
just as unfair to judge a book written in 1850 without making 
allowance for the time and its philosophies, as to judge a book 
of the fifth century B.c. or of the fourteenth century a.p. without 
making such allowance. People who would be the first to protest 
against a criticism of Aristophanes, Petronius, Boccaccio or 
Rabelais which confused the issue by the application to those 
authors of inappropriate standards, are constantly making an 
equivalent error in their judgment of Victorian writers. Miss 
Langbridge’s book is an example of that fatal fault. She seems 
unable to distinguish between what in Victorian life was hypo- 
critical to the best and most sincere Victorians and what seems 
hypocritical and insincere toher. The danger of this is evident if 
we consider its analogue in a sufficiently remote civilisation. For 
instance, there have been periods of the world’s history when 
virility, the masculine sexual power, was regarded as ut least 
semi-divine ; and if one is dealing with any form of art or literature 
in which that theory is exhibited, it is stupid to criticise it as 
evidence of masculine vanity, because, when it occurs in modern 
times—as, for instance, in Mr. Lawrence’s books and, in a less 
direct form, in Henley’s poetry—it is evidence of that vanity. 
Or again, to say that the Cerne Giant was obscene to those who 
made him is a ridiculous carrying over to other days of a conven- 
tion which is only valid for more recent times. 

In the same way, to write of Charlotte Bronté and of Mrs. 
Gaskell, as Miss Langbridge too often does, as if they ought to 
have been acquainted with Freud and Jung, and to assume at 
the same time that psycho-analysis has a permanent validity, 
is really as silly as to expect the Brontés to know about and 
consider the consequences of modern plumbing and central 
heating. When Miss Langbridge complains of Charlotte Bronté’s 
Protestant bigotry, her mistake is not so serious; for an intelligent 
woman in the middle of last century could, if she had so wished, 
have found out the truth about Catholic philosophy and the facts 
about Catholic practices. Even so, however, Charlotte’s error 
was not so culpable as the bigotry of Dr. Barnes in our own day, 
or the curious insensitiveness to world-history betrayed by those 
of the intelligentsia who cannot believe that an intellectual 
person can be a Catholic. So Miss Langbridge is often at fault 
in her analysis of the Bronté household and especially in her 
account of the girls’ attitude to their father, and in Charlotte’s 
attitude to M. Héger and her suitors. 

No one can write satisfactorily about the Victorians who does 
not remember that they refused to consider pleasure as the 
equivalent of happiness, and that they believed in duty to others 
rather than in self-expression; or, to put it more extremely, some 
Victorians believed that true happiness was inconsistent with 
pleasure, and that self-expression, considered as an end, was a 
dangerous form of self-stultification. The critic must not only 
Temember this; he must be willing to admit that a case can be 


Heinemann. 


By K. A.R.SucpEN. Oxford 


made out for this philosophy. By it, it is true, as by any other 
reasonable and defensible standard, the Reverend Patrick Bronté 
stands condemned; for he believed in this gospel for others, but 
rarely, except perhaps in regard to his son, dreamt of applying 
it to himself. He was neither happy nor a maker of pleasure, 
nor one who practised true self-expression. His only successful 
means of expression were his children, and this was something 
which he only realised, if he did so at all, after Charlotte’s success. 
Charlotte’s lot was astonishingly hard. With a genius only just 
inferior to Emily’s, with a maternal tenderness only just second 
to Maria’s, with a sense of domestic duty that was all her own, 
she was left, at a very early age, the virtual head of the family. 
For after her mother’s and Maria’s deaths she was, before her 
teens, the adult member of the family. Miss Bramwell was not 
unattractive, but had the obstinate girlishness of the doomed 
spinster, and the Rev. Patrick Bronté was an undeveloped 
boy whose humour and rages were as tiresome to him as to his 
victims. To call Charlotte and the other children “ prigs,” as 
Miss Langbridge does, is to misunderstand the problem. The 
Bronté children were not prigs but precocious—indeed, they 
would have been prigs, only probably spared the accusation, had 
they been at thirty what they were at twelve; but like so many 
precocious children they grew younger in spirit and freer in 
mind as they grew older in years. In writing of Emily the 
critic must speculate; the depth of our ignorance of her is gauged 
by the absurd efforts to give to Bramwell the authorship of 
her writings—Wuthering Heights we have, the poems we have, 
and the slight, almost frightened, comments of Charlotte, and 
a sensible critic will be content with these. 

With Charlotte it is different. Not only have we Mrs. 
Gaskell’s biography and Charlotte’s books, but we have many 
of her letters. Miss Langbridge, who is far too contemptuous 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s life, makes good use of the letters. The fact 
that Charlotte Bronté was in love with M. Héger is indisputable ; 
but when one has said that one has not gone very far towards 
deciding what relationship she wished to exist between her and 
the master. It is one of the vulgarest errors of our time to 
assume that everyone sees only one end to a passionate affection 
when circumstances make marriage impossible. Charlotte Bronté 
loved M. Héger and disliked his wife; but I think it is obvious 
that she desired from M. Héger an intimacy which she believed 
was not inconsistent with his duty and hers, with his position 
and hers, but which Madame Héger quite truly knew was incon- 
sistent. For an intimacy of the kind Charlotte longed for can 
only be had with a married man or a married woman, without 
involving a deep spiritual infidelity, if the newcomer intensifies 
by a kind of magnetism the love of the married pair. Charlotte 
produced precisely the opposite effect. She was nothing if she 
was not a disturbance; and her character, her religion, her 
nationality, her looks, her manners, all united to make her an 
exacerbation to Madame Héger. And Héger’s feelings for her? 
One would say mild affection and not very tolerant amusement, 
but for one fact, that he kept those heart-breaking letters of hers— 
letters in which the poor thirsty Charlotte begged for nothing 
but just an admission that she was, after all, human and parched 
by disappointment. 


All I know is that I cannot, that I will not, resign myself to lose 
wholly the friendship of my master. I would rather suffer the 
greatest physical pain than always have my heart lacerated by 
smarting regrets. If my master withdraws his friendship from me 
entirely I shall be altogether without hope; if he gives me a little— 
just a little—I shall be satisfied—happy; I shall have reasons for 
living on, for working. ... So long as I believe you are pleased 
with me, so long as I have hope of receiving news from you, I can 
be at rest and not too sad. But when a prolonged and gloomy 
silence seems to threaten me with the estrangement of my master; 
when day by day I await a letter, and when day by day disappoint- 
ment comes to fling me back into overwhelming sorrow, and the 
sweet delight of seeing your handwriting and reading your counsel 
escapes me as a vision that is vain, then fever claims me—I lose 
appetite and sleep—lI pine away. 


Miss Langbridge does well to point out that the woman who 


wrote these lines had, four years before, declared in a letter to 
Ellen Nussey : 


As to intense passion, I am convinced that that is no desirable 
feeling. In the first place, it seldom or never meets with a requital ; 
and, in the second place, if it did, the feeling would be only tem- 
porary: it would last the honeymoon. ... Certainly this would 
be the case on the man’s part; and on the woman’s—God help her, 
if she is left to love passionately and alone. 


Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Charlotte Bronté was, 
in modern slang, ‘‘ a masochist” or a self-tormentor; it would 
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have been a miracle if a girl, with her history and her burden of 
family experience, had lived a life of restful and quiet affection. 
After all, she had a fuller and a richer life than she could have 
had if she had directed her years in accordance with modern 
psychological theories; and out of her experience she made the 
novels that are her abiding memorial. It is on this aspect of 
the Bronté drama that Mr. Sugden dwells. His book is a cool 
and refreshing essay in sober criticism; he is rather too sceptical 
of Bramwell’s natural genius, and a little too indiscriminate in 
his writing about Emily; but, on the whole, his volume, in its 
severity, its freedom from fanciful reconstruction, and its strict 
adherence to the plain facts, is an admirable guide to the lives 
and the literature of the family at Haworth parsonage. 
R. Eviis ROBERTS. 


JULIE DE LESPINASSE 


Love Letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by E. H. F. Mitts. Broadway Library. Routledge. 
21s. 

Julie de Lespinasse was one of those charming and memorable 
figures whom it would be unreasonable to judge in terms of their 
actual achievement. The effect she made upon her contempo- 
raries was chiefly an impression. of great moral and intellectual 
vividness. It was these qualities, indeed, which had raised her 
to the forefront of her generation. Physically, she was plain; 
there can be no doubt of that. Her birth and connections did 
little to recommend her, since she was illegitimate, the daughter 
of a certain Mme. d’Albon, who had long been separated from 
her husband. This fact, and all the strain and misery which it 
entailed, had overclouded the early years of Julie’s life. Later, 
she became governess in the household of some relations. She 
was unhappy, and the intervention of Mme. du Deffand, at a 
moment when she contemplated leaving her friends and retiring 
to a convent at Lyons, occurred as a providential release. For 
Madame du Deffand was going blind; she needed a companion, 
a young woman who would adopt her own habits, turn day into 
night, and sit up, hour after hour, reading her benefactress to 
sleep. She needed youth, but she also needed intelligence. 
Julie, alas! proved too intelligent—intelligent enough, that is 
to say, to undermine the allegiance of Mme. du Deffand’s old 
friends and gather round her a separate group of intimates. 
They quarrelled, but the inevitable break only served to emphasise 
the absolute incompatibility of their temperaments. 

Madame du Deffand belonged to an age which was passing— 
to the society of the Regent’s court. She was entirely cynical, 
utterly disabused; whereas Mlle. de Lespinasse was a Romantic 
born before her time. Tired out by the constant dry, electric 
crackling of the elder lady’s wit, can her friends be blamed if they 
left her salon to follow Julie’s kindlier glow? For Julie, in her 
turn, had founded a salon. ‘* Without fortune, birth or beauty,” 
Grimm writes, “‘ she succeeded in collecting at her house a very 
numerous, varied and assiduous company. . One could be 
sure of finding chosen men of every order in the state—prelates, 
courtiers, soldiers, foreigners and the most distinguished men of 
letters.” She appears to have combined all the social virtues, 
with a single notable exception. Like the true Romantic that 
she was, moderation alone she eschewed. She even gloried in 
her deficiency : 

My friend, I have a feeling of kindliness, of moderation, which 
terrifies me. . . I have only experienced the climate of Hell on 
one side, of Heaven on the other; there is no way I know of 
acclimatising my mind to any other temperature. 

And never did she show a more signal lack of it than in the 

correspondence, of which the above extract from a letter is a 

characteristic example. 

As for the object of her passion, the Comte de Guibert, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the author of the much- 
admired Essai général de Tactique, besides several poetic dramas, 
was, after all, a rather tedious and poor-spirited personage. 
Yet he deserves our sympathy; Julie applied herself to love 
with the same hectic energy that she expended in the ordinary 
business of life. Guibert was shifty; his mistress was never 
satisfied. Her devotion must always be scaling fresh peaks; 
her demands and her capitulations were equally desperate. 
Finally, he announced that he intended to repair his fortunes 
by making a good marriage. And Julie agreed—not realising, 


perhaps, how cruel the blow would be : 


meee 


. . - I must have been madly in love to be so guilty. I see yoy 
to-day as you are; I see that you have committed a vile action 
for the sake of 12,000 francs a year... . You have been cruel to 
keep me alive and to attach me to you. Oh! how cruel, how 
wicked! ... 

It is interesting to compare these lines with a letter she had 
written some year and a half previously, just after making her 
complete surrender : 

. . My friend, you are more many-sided than God. When I have 
looked on you and seen you endowed with every perfection as He 
is, there is also the reverse of the medal, and by insensible degrees 
I run down the scale from God to Lucifer, and your faults are so vast 
so infinite, that they fill to the brim the immense gulf between. , , ’ 
Was there ever such pride, such vanity, such disdain? . . 
wanted you as passionately as if you had been the most amiable 
and reasonable of creatures. I cannot explain the charm which 
binds me to you. You are not my friend, you cannot become my 
friend. I have no sort of confidence about you, or in you. . 

A clear-sighted appreciation of his weakness was already 
struggling against an adoration over which she had no control, 
He was her lover; but “ you are not my friend,”’ she cries : ‘ you 
cannot become my friend.” She could not respect, she could 
not trust, could not genuinely admire; she could only idolise. 
Guibert was frankly puzzled and, one may imagine, immensely 
relieved, in spite of his obituary rhetoric, when, on May 23rd, 
1776, he received the news of her death. Her letters, to which 
the extremity of unhappy passion had lent such force and 
grandeur, were first published by his widow in 1809. Since 
then the edition has been enlarged by the inclusion of many new 
letters, as well as by a number of the Comte de Guibert’s replies. 
The present translation, like most of its predecessors in the 
excellent ‘“‘ Broadway” series, is, on the whole, remarkably 
successful. But we are at a loss to account for the frontispiece. 
The best-known portrait of Mlle. de Lespinasse is reproduced 
on page 225; yet here is supposedly another, the head and 
shoulders of a young woman in the dress and coiffure of 1830! 


THE CRASH OF THE MARK 


Lord d’Abernon’s Diary. 
21s. 

In the second volume of his Diary—the first was noticed here 
a few months ago—Lord d’Abernon pursues the story of his 
mission in Berlin from June 1922 to the end of 1923. His third 
volume, to appear next year, will deal with the years which 
followed, up to the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. 
At the beginning of the present volume, Lord d’Abernon contri- 
butes a general summary of the period covered by the Diary 
proper, followed by a dissertation on ‘“‘ The French Character ” 
and personal sketches of Poincaré, Asquith, Churchill, Wirth, 
Maltzan, Von Seeckt and Stinnes; and at the end he prints a 
lengthy paper which he read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
dealing in detail with the collapse and recovery of the German 
currency. 

It must be admitted that this instalment of the Diary is not, 
from the standpoint of the general reader, quite so interesting as 
the last was. It covers the period of the French invasion of the 
Ruhr and of the catastrophic fall of the mark, and so naturally 
the entries relate to finance almost from beginning to end. At 
the time of its occurrence the financial crisis in Germany was 
both of absorbing interest and of vast political importance; but 
now that the thing is over and done with, the tale of the crisis, 
as it unrolled itself from day to day and month to month, can 
hardly be expected to hold very closely the attention of any 
but economists or currency experts. Broadly speaking, Lord 
d’Abernon’s main duty in 1922 and 1923 was to say the same 
thing every day to everybody, German, French or English, 
with whom he came in official contact—namely, that it was 
utterly useless to talk of reparations or real peace, or indeed 
any of the major problems with which European statesmanship 
was then confounded, until definite steps had been taken to 
stabilise the German currency, and that the road to that primary 
end was a perfectly plain one: the German Government must 
stop printing paper money. It took, however, a year or two to 
get this simple idea into the heads of the German authorities; 
it was not too clearly understood in London, and in Paris it does 
not seem to have been understood at all. At last, however, the 
food producers of the German countryside began to refuse to 
accept paper money, the towns began to be starved, and the 
Government was forced to act. The presses were stopped, and with 
extraordinary rapidity food supplies became almost normal. 


An Ambassador of Peace. Vol. II. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 
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THE 
SOLDIER’S WAR 


A PROSE ANTHOLOGY 


Fourteen full narratives from the 
finest prose literature of the War: 
each one a permanent achievement 
in literature, each a record of 
unforgettable experience. The 
fourteen authors represented are 
Barbusse, Blunden, Dorgelés, Ford 
Madox Ford, A. D. Gristwood, 
Montague, Mottram, ‘“ Mark VII,” 
Herbert Read, Edward Thompson, 
Fritz von Unruh, Voigt, Brett 
Young and Arnold Zweig. There 
is a frontispiece by Eric Kennington 
and a glossary. 6s. net. 


THE FIERY WAY 


FRANZ SCHAUWECKER 


A German ‘‘ War-book”’ without 
obscene dialogue and without Grand 
Guignol melodrama. A record of 
spiritual, as well as physical, ex- 
perience, set down with rare poetic 
power and revealing something 
which is essentially German, a loyalty 
and devotion which is naive, ad- 
mirable and pathetic. Translated 
by T. W. H. Holland. 6s. net. 


PETER 
LAVELLE 


JOHN BROPHY 


A novel of to-day by the author of 
The Bitter End and Pluck the Flower. 
“The after-War psychology of his 
hero is genuine and impressive. . . 
Peter’s soliloquies and meditations 
are extraordinarily stimulating ... 
and his phrase-making often delight- 
ful.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 
“The reader will fall under the spell 
of Mr. Brophy’s beautiful art. There 
are pages and pages of superb 
writing.”’—The Referee. 75. 6d. net. 





J. M. DENT & SONS 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.2 





A COUNTRYMAN’S DAY-BOOK 
COMPILED BY COLONEL C. N. FRENCH 


An anthology of country lore and weather sayings, arranged 

according to the calendar, and illustrated with drawings from 

medieval sources. Bound in tapestry. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
{| Prospectus post free. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 


An entirely original treatment of the most hackneyed theme 
in modern history. A companion volume to Merezhkovsky’s 
dynamic Study of Napoleon, published last Spring. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


THE CASE FOR INDIA 
JOHN Ss. HOYLAND 


The Indian viewpoint, sympathetically stated by an Englishman 
who has lived for fifteen years in intimate contact with the 
people. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 
{] Prospectus post free. 


MOUNT ZION 


GWENDOLEN GREENE 


A statement of mystical belief and religion by a niece of the 
late Baron von Higel (the recipient and editor of his Lefsers 
to a Niece). Mrs. Plunket Greene’s religion is real to her, and 
her religious experience intensely personal and vivid. Her 
writing is always adequate to her theme. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


* Ready Next Thursday * 
RUSSIA TODAY & YESTERDAY 


DR. E. J. DILLON 


Dr. Dillon has been closely acquainted with Russia and 

Russian affairs for fifty years. He was private adviser to 

Count Witte, editor of a Russian newspaper, a friend of 

Tolstoy, a pall-bearer at Dostoevsky’s funeral. His book 

should prove the most remarkab e contribution to the subject. 
yt en Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


e Ready November 21> x 


UNDER FIRE and LIGHT 
THE TWO WAR NOVELS BY HENRI BARBUSSE 


*< Le Feu (Under Fire) is the spirit of the infantry war in France, 
the letter and the spirit of reality.”—-Henry Williamson. 
** Light makes most novels seem mere exercises in attitudes. 
There is no attempt to fake the evidence.” — Daily News. 
q A New Edition: the Two Novels in One Volume. 672 pages. 
Crown 8vo. 75. Gd. net. 


{| Complete list of Autumn Publications post free on request. 
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Lord d’Abernon records that Herr Havenstein, the late President 
of the Reichsbank, in the middle of the crisis, used actually to 
assure his friends that things would soon be better, because in 
a week or so he would be able to bring some more printing presses 
into effective action ! 

One of Lord d’Abernon’s most interesting reflections concerning 
the intransigent attitude and injurious policy of the French—and 
in particular, of course, of M. Poincaré—during those critical 
years, is that the fault lay very probably rather with English 
than with French statesmen. He is convinced that M. Poincaré 
would never have been so dangerous, would never probably have 
undertaken the invasion of the Ruhr, had British policy been 
even moderately intelligent and firm; but men like Bonar Law 
and Baldwin were helpless in face of French demands, and when 
any of their own suggestions were rejected in Paris were inclined 
almost to apologise for having put them forward! For the 
dying Bonar Law there was some excuse, but for the robust 
Baldwin there was none—save his temperamental inertia. In 
the hands of a Briand or a Poincaré they were both children. 

The publication of Lord d’Abernon’s Diary so soon after the 
events which it records—roughly, 1920-1926—seems to have 
aroused a certain amount of criticism and resentment in political 
and diplomatic circles in Germany, and we are not very surprised 
that it should have done so. For it is as frank as honest men’s 
diaries usually are, and records the private conversations of a 
great many people who are still in active political life. We can 
well understand that some of them may be embarrassed by such 
revelations. It is a moot and rather difficult question how soon 
it is fair or legitimate to publish conversations which at the 
time of their occurrence were confidential. From the point of 
view of the public, of course, the sooner the better; but we 
hardly see how the possibility of such conversations is to be 
maintained if it becomes a general and recognised habit for 
Ambassadors to print their diaries within, let us say, ten years 
of the period to which they refer. This is only a suggestion. 
We certainly do not intend to imply that Lord d’Abernon has 
been indiscreet in any serious sense. But it is obvious that some 
of his visitors would not have talked quite so freely to him if 
they had realised that the gist of their remarks might appear in 
print quite so soon. 


LAURENCE STERNE 


Second Journal to Eliza. Transcribed and edited by MARGARET 
R.B. SHaw. Bell. Limited to 1,000 copies. 21s. 


Of all dreary, long-winded and pointless performances in the 
English language, Dr. Syntax is perhaps the worst. Like 
Pickwick, it was originally written as letterpress to illustra- 
tions; but there the resemblance ends. Dickens has eclipsed 
Seymour; without Rowlandson, Syntax would probably have 
died before he was born. Yet the author, William Combe, was 
a man of some ability, and, as the mere composition of Syntax 
shows, of indomitable perseverance. For fifty years he wrote 
incessantly; and, of his eighty or ninety works, few failed to 
achieve popularity. With a peculiar modesty, however, he 
seldom put his own name to his books, and sometimes put the 
name of another. Thus, he forged the Letters of the wicked 
Lord Lyttelton, and was suspected of other forgeries. His 
character for literary honesty did not stand high, either in his 
own day or since. Like a much greater journalist, Daniel Defoe, 
he had an inborn love of mystification and preferred the devious 
path to the straight, the rough place to the plain. 

But, if we may believe Miss Shaw, one of his most curious and 
elaborate mystifications has remained undetected till to-day. It 
would appear that, on one of the occasions when Combe boasted 
of a forgery, there was no forgery at all. In 1779, eleven years 
after the death of Sterne, there was published a series of letters 
from Yorick to Eliza, of which Combe claimed (in his usual 
underhand and anonymous manner) to be the author; and the 
claim was accepted even by Mr. Cross, the learned and accurate 
biographer of Sterne. ‘‘ When I undertook,” says the “ author ” 
in his Address to the Reader, ‘“‘ to continue the Letters between 
Yorick and Exiza, it was absolutely necessary for me to fall 
in with the circumstances which governed this singular attach- 
ment. However, if the idea of Yorick and Eviza should still be 
offensive to thee, change their names, and only retain their 
sentiments.” This is a direct assertion that the Letters are 
fictitious. Miss Shaw undertakes to prove that the assertion is 
false, and that the book is a genuine work of Sterne’s. That she 


has succeeded is the belief of so high an authority as Dr. Charles 
Whibley, who writes the “ Foreword.” 

No one can doubt that Combe was fully capable of such 
afraud. A booksellers’ hack, living by every Grub Street device, 
he certainly begged, borrowed, and pilfered his materials from 
every available source: and it would tickle his vanity to be 
thought equal to so good a mimicry of Sterne’s style as these 
Letters contain. A document in his own hand confesses, or 
rather brags, that he “frequently obtained, if not stole, con- 
tributions from others ”’; though, he adds, “* frequently I supplied 
my deficiencies with something better than I should have myself 
produced.” 

The proof is twofold—-external and internal. In the preface 
to the Letters of 1779 it is stated that a volume of 1775, entitled 
Sterne’s Letters to his Friends on Various Occasions, contains 
seven letters by the same hand (Combe’s) which wrote the 1779 
volume. Now, of these seven, one has been discovered in 
Sterne’s own handwriting, and another was marked as his by his 
daughter Lydia, Mrs. Medalle. Combe is proved, therefore, to 
have lied twice; why not twice seventy times seven? 

A more dubious point now arises. In 1878 the Journal to 
Eliza was discovered in Bath, and has been duly reprinted by 
Mr. Cross. Miss Shaw undertakes to show that the ‘“ Combe” 
letters of 1779 are a second, and improved, version of this Journal. 
Her proof appears, at least to the present writer, unconvincing; 
and it certainly does not go far enough. The parallel passages 
she adduces are not very similar, nor is one version markedly 
superior to the other. In any case, she does not prove that 
Combe could not have had access to the Journal, and have based 
his Letters upon it. 

The final argument is necessarily subjective, starting with the 
proposition that Sterne is inimitable, and a fortiori that Combe 
could not imitate him. But the Letters of 1779 are Sterne all 
over. Therefore Combe is not their author. Here, it is plain, 
we must leave the decision to experts, and experts in Combe 
are hard to find. Many of us think we can detect the mark of 
Sterne with some certainty; but, the age of Methuselah being 
over, few will take in hand the terrible task of studying and 
analysing the style of Combe. The specimens of his dull and 
heavy manner which Miss Shaw gives do, indeed, go far to prove 
her point; and even those whose knowledge is confined to 
Dr. Syntax will find it hard to believe he could ever rise to the 
height of some of these letters. But there are others—notably 
among those from Eliza to Yorick—which, if they are Sterne, 
seem Sterne at his worst; and, till further evidence is adduced, 
one would prefer not to foist them on to the author of Tristram 
Shandy or even the Sermons. Nor are even bad writers 
uniformly bad. As Dr. Johnson said of another forger, there 
are circumstances which sharpen a man’s faculties wonderfully ; 
and Combe may, at times, have been able to soar to Sterne’s 
lowest level. 

On the vexed question of Sterne’s exact relations with Mrs. 
Draper, these letters throw little light. A man of his twisted 
and “sentimental” disposition, with marital troubles at home, 
was quite capable of elaborating a mere Platonic fiirtation into 
an Abelardian passion; and Mrs. Draper, we know, was no 
Héloise. It does not appear that Mr. Draper took the affair 
seriously. 

It remains to thank Miss Shaw for one of the ablest and best- 
written monographs that we have seen for a very long time. 

E. E. K- 


MRS. EDDY 


Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind. 
FRANDEN DAKIN. Scribner. 21s. 

When the huge mother church of Christian Science in Boston 
was opened amid a blaze of publicity in 1906, the fact that 
seemed most curious was that the foundress of the movement 
was not present, although her home was within a hundred miles. 
She was very old, but, as the author of Science and Health, it was 
manifest that she must have achieved a triumph over the body. 
How, then, could it happen that the great scene in Boston was 
enacted without her? 

At that time the remarkable woman who made Christian 
Science was a piteous old creature of eighty-five, living at Concord, 
New Hampshire. She was to last nearly five years longer. During 
that time she became an object of almost unlimited curiosity, 
which the directors of her Church were not anxious to satisfy. 


By Epwin 
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Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. [14 November 
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Biographers were discouraged and their work suppressed, and 
therefore, although the material is abundant and not difficult 
to collect, we have had hitherto—at all events in England—no 
Life that could be accepted as a tolerably objective record. 
Mrs. Eddy herself invented legends of her early years and pursued 
a singular policy of mystification. Mr. Dakin’s book, therefore, 
is to be warmly welcomed. It is full and impartial. The author 
has resisted the temptation, which is even stronger in America 
than in England, to produce an essay in dramatic psychology, 
and has been content with a straightforward narrative. 

Mary Anne Morse Baker Glover Patterson Eddy (the three 
last names are those of her three husbands) was born at Bow, 
New Hampshire, in 1820, of New England farming stock. She 
was a nervous and intractable child, an exceedingly hysterical 
young woman, subject to queer seizures and wild fits of temper, 
against which her family was helpless. She was married at 
twenty-two to George W. Glover, a small contractor. He died after 
the birth of her only child, George, and at thirty-two she married 
Daniel Patterson, a dentist. He refused to continue living 
with her, and long afterwards she divorced him. She was 
fifty-six when she married Eddy, who had sold sewing machines 
before becoming a student of Christian Science. Mary Baker 
was a woman of forty, a nervous and physical wreck, when she 
heard of one Phineas P. Quimby as working wonderful cures 
at Portland, Maine. She went to him, was benefited, and stayed 
to learn his secret. Quimby practised hypnotism, but it is clear 
that he was a decently honest believer in mental healing, thought 
of it as a natural process, and was not troubled by theological 
heresies or any thought of a new religion. He had developed 
his system in ten manuscript volumes, the story of which has a 
prominent place in the highly controversial annals of Christian 
Science. With the aid of a volume of selections from Quimby, 
Mrs. Glover entered upon her new career, having found in a 
youth named Richard Kennedy a valuable pupil and assistant. 
With him she set up at Lynn, a few miles north of Boston, and 
then, having broken with Kennedy in 1872, endured some years 
of miserable struggle, produced the first draft of Science and 
Health in 1875, and three years later established herself in Boston 
as head of the Massachusetts Metaphysical College for the 
training of students in divine healing. 

The removal to Boston synchronised with the founding of the 
Christian Science Church, of which Mrs. Eddy was the sole 
director and pastor. Her most capable follower, Augusta 
Stetson, was commissioned, in 1887, to start a church in New 
York, and, being a person of immense vitality, she made a 
striking success of it. But Mrs. Eddy could tolerate no rival. 
The Christian Science Church was hers and was to remain hers. 
Its teachers merely expounded Mrs. Eddy, and at one stage they 
were ordered to refrain from teaching for a year and devote 
themselves to the study of her miscellaneous writings. 

Mrs. Eddy began with the teaching and practice of ‘* divine 
healing,” her third husband, apparently, being the first Christian 
Scientist so labelled. She took pupils and charged high fees, 
and at every stage, from the dingy early days in Lynn onwards, 
was the centre of quarrels, suspicions, and emotional storms. 
She had little or no confidence in her own healing powers, and it 
was not long before she left the practice to others. After the 
founding of the Church she preached regularly and then occa- 
sionally, and when Mrs. Eddy gave up the pulpit no further 
preaching was allowed. Science and Health was the Bible of the 
Church. Beginning as a jumble of nonsense and illiteracy (copies 
of the early editions are almost unobtainable), it was gradually 
pulled into shape, mainly with the aid of James Henry Wiggin, a 
retired Boston minister who maintained an attitude of cynical 
detachment and was never for a moment interested in Christian 
Science. Mrs. Eddy continually brought out revised editions. 
Each in turn superseded its predecessor, and all members of the 
Church were expected to buy the latest and to study it alone. 
Publicity was her method and publishing became the main source 
of her enormous wealth. Nothing in the record is more interesting 
than the slow development of Mrs. Eddy’s dominating personality. 
At fifty she had hardly begun. She was nearly sixty when the 
Church took form, and well over seventy when the first mother 
church was built. Singularly lacking in the personal gifts of 
leadership, she could have been played off the stage by one or 
other of her attractive women disciples, but none could approach 
her in generalship and ruthlessness. She was far advanced in 
her ninth decade when she polished off her New York lieutenant, 
Augusta Stetson, who never wavered in her trust and adoration. 


One small point of interest is that late in life Mrs. Eddy laboured 
to get rid of her defects in writing and speech, and that in the 
days of her glory it was a grief to her that her son, George Glover, 
had never learned to read or write and dwelt among illiterate 
people. 

There is no end to the interest of this amazing story, and none 
to the contradictions of Mary Baker Eddy. Mr. Dakin has brought 
together a mass of evidence relating to the physical basis of 
her life and philosophy, her continuous ill-health and life-long 
hysteria and, above all, the atmosphere of terror in which she spent 
the whole of her ninety years. She must be the supreme example 
of the miseries of persecution mania. Soon after her adoption of 
the Quimby system she invented an evil power to which she gave 
the name of Malicious Animal Magnetism—an enormous expansion 
of the Evil Eye. Mrs. Eddy quarrelled with everybody and broke 
with one after another of her associates. From the moment 
that she had done with them they became mesmerists—her most 
terrific term of abuse—and active agents of M.A.M., working 
incessantly for her destruction. She felt this diabolic force 
infecting the air, poisoning her houses, frustrating her plans, 
corrupting her friends, assailing her Church. In her classes and 
sermons she poured out her warnings, year after year filled up her 
periodical writing with it, and in the last stage of all, fled from 
her home in New Hampshire on account of its accumulated 
M.A.M., and sought refuge in the suburb of Boston where she 
died in 1910. After the marvel of the Church of Christ Scientist, 
the only successful new religion of the modern age, the most 
remarkable contradiction of the record is this: that the woman 
who created the faith which bases its appeal upon the supremacy 
of mind, the denial of matter, the conquest of fear, and the 
affirmation of health, should have been herself a lifelong invalid 
and the slave of a fear from which she could find no release. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BUTCHER 


Field Guns in France. By Lieut.-Colonel Nem Fraser-TytT er. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

For three entirely different reasons this is one of the most 
interesting war books yet published. It has been produced from 
the exceptionally voluminous letters written by a Territorial 
gunner to his father, between 1915 and 1918. He has no preten- 
sions to literary style; but he couples with a singularly observant 
eye real powers of vivid description. He writes in that cynical, 
humorous fashion in which most public school men can talk after 
a cocktail or two; his talent consists in the fact that he can 
continue the feat indefinitely, though sober. He must at all 
times be an entertaining person, and in small and perilous spheres 
a first-class leader of men. He writes as men yarn after dinner in 
mess; and his audiences will not go to bed till he stops. 

There could be no greater contrast to the neurotic horrors of 
Remarque. This book is as fundamentally British as All Quiet 
on the Western Front is characteristic of a German soldat malgré lui. 
In the second place, the tale possesses a certain technical interest. 
Colonel Fraser-Tytler may have some experience of big game 
hunting ; at any rate he betrays the fact that he has stalked deer in 
the Highlands. He carried with him to France a high-powered 
stalking telescope, and with its aid he stalked Germans. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he attempted to use his field guns as 
instruments of precision. He was never content to spray a target 
with shells more or less at random, when any other device was 
possible. His maxims insisted on close observation (personal, if 
possible), great wiliness, and at the climax a perfectly placed 
shell. On one occasion, for example, his telescope revealed a party 
of fourteen Germans trudging parallel to a road, of which he had 
registered the precise range, but some 200 yards wide of it. He 
might have guessed the range of their actual position, and taken 
a chance. Actually, he shepherded them on to the road by 
firing a shell or two beyond and ahead of them; and having got 
them on to ground which he could hit with certainty, he massacred 
the lot. There are numerous examples of similar scientific 
butchery in his letters. 

Of even deeper interest is the mentality of the writer, as 
typifying that of many soldiers and public school men. Colonel 


Fraser-Tytler carefully disarms his readers from criticising this 
aspect of his book in a pleasant little preface, stipulating that he 
publishes his letters to interest a few gunners, that anybody else 
buys the book at his own peril, and that he has not attempted to 
moralise about the grisly and sordid aspects of war (as Remarque, 
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By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With Portraits. 25s. net. 


Observer: ‘Lord Newton’s business was to paint a 
portrait. He has painted it with conspicuous fidelity. 
Both he and his subject deserve that it should be ‘the 
picture of the year.’ ” 


THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 
Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE 
STEEL, Author of “‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 
With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


Times: ‘“‘Her biography is exceptionally well worth 
reading.” 


SIR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT 
A Memoir. By Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, 
Bart., G.C.V.0., M.D. With Portraits. 15s. net. 
Morning Post : ** Sir Humphry Rolleston’s Memoir is an 
admirable tribute to this admirable man’s memory ; it is a 
triumph of completeness and conciseness, with many a flash 
of the literary distinction appropriate to its subject.” 


SIR GEORGE PARKIN 
A Biography. By the late Sir JOHN WILLISON. 
With Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., 
Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Edinburgh. 18s. net. 
Times: ‘It is an extremely valuable work, and not least 


in the fact that it is written especially for the citizen to read 
and not merely for the specialist to criticize.” 


HANS FROST 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated London News: “Hans Frost is a masterpiece. 
It is a splendid addition to the long line of novels that fitly 
express the breadth and insight of the English literary 


genius.’ 
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WHITEOAKS 

By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of “ Jalna,” 

the famous novel which won the Atlantic Monthly 

prize of 10,000 dollars. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily News : “Miss de la Roche has a great sense for 

scenes, and an extraordinary gift for rendering them vividly. 

Scene after scene in this book stands out with the sharpness 

of an admirably-coloured wood engraving.” 


SELECTED POEMS: 
Lyrical and Narrative. By W. B. YEATS. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Papers and Addresses by A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Litt.D., author of ‘‘ Shakespearean Tragedy,” 
“ Oxford Lectures on Poetry,” etc. Ios. 6d. net. 
[Nov. 12. 


THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOY- 


MENT PROBLEM 
By Prof. HENRY CLAY, M.A., Author of “ The 
Problem of Industrial Relations,” etc. 8s. 6d. net. 


WEALTH AND LIFE 


A Study in Values. By J. A. HOBSON, Author 
of “ Work and Wealth.” 15S. net. 

Daily News : “It is closely and cogently argued, and has 
that vitality which is characteristic of real greatness. It is 
among the few books which appear in any generation which 
are possessions for all time.” 
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Dryden & Howard 
1664-8 
Edited by D. D. ARUNDELL, M.A. 


Mr Arundell has collected all the 
material of the controversy on Dra- 
matic Poetry between Dryden and 
Sir Robert Howard, together with 
Dryden’s The Indian Emperor and 
Howard’s The Duke of Lerma, the 
plays which exemplify the protag- 
onists’ contentions, 


The Reign of Henry the 
Fifth 
Volume III (1415-22) 
By J. H. WYLIE, M.A., Litt.D., 
and W. T. WAUGH, M.A. 


The third and concluding volume of 

the late Dr Wylie’s work has been 

completed by Prof. Waugh, of McGill 

University, Montreal. This volume 

contains a memoir of Dr Wylie by 
Prof. T. F. Tout. 


A Bibliography of the Works 
of J. B. Bury 
Compiled, with a Memoir, 
by NORMAN H. BAYNES 


Mr Baynes has compiled a chrono- 
logical record of all the late Prof. 
Bury’s writings, including reviews 
and articles from periodicals, and 
has prefaced it with a Memoir, 


The Letters of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 
Edited by F. W. HILLES, Ph.D. 


This volume will form a companion 
to Miss K. C. Balderston’s edition of 
the Collected Letters of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Many of the letters have 
never been published before, while 
others, obtained from catalogues of 
autograph collections, or from bio- 
graphies of Sir Joshua’s contempor- 
aries, have not before been included 
in a work dealing primarily with 
Reynolds, 


The Influence of Christ in 
the Ancient World 
By T. R. GLOVER 


This little volume is a book to read 
and think about, and then to read 
again... It is a mine nearly all 
gold, rich in epigrams and jewelled 
sentences... It is worth while go- 
ing without tobacco for a month to 
get this little volume. I would not 
be surprised if this little volume 
became a classic. The Baptist Times. 
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for example, moralises). Nevertheless, it is impossible to read the 
book without a genuine pessimism for the future. In the middle 
of his genial and almost boyish preface occurs this passage : 

The sole raison d@’étre of Armies is obviously the enforcement of 
some policy supported by the threat of war in the background, and 
war itself is the employment to their fullest extent of the machinery 
of death already prepared. Hence “slay and spare not” should be 
the motto without question or comment, but with a feeling of thank- 

¥. fulness that the greatest war this old world has ever seen, came at a 
time when, young and fit, one felt thoroughly able to take part in it. 

This statement unquestionably presents the only possible 
attitude for a professional soldier to adopt when he is mobilised 

. by his government. Equally obviously, it is an attitude which is 
common to the soldiers of all nations engaged in any war, irre- 
spective of the justice of their cause, which is estimated by other 
brains than theirs. 

The book further exemplifies certain corollaries to this funda- 
mental attitude. For example: ‘“ A padre turned up and held 
Holy Communion for quite a big congregation in one of the deep 
dug-outs; immediately afterwards I went up to the O.P., and I 
think I added three fresh scalps to my tally.” Or again: “ In 
the first part of the attack the Huns were mostly all killed; but 
later as the day grew hot, the men tired of that amusement and 
prisoners came in faster.” Or again: 

Early in the morning a very quaint pair turned up at the Battery 
en route for the dressing-station, consisting of a young subaltern 
and his Irish sergeant. I sent the former off to our mess, and was 
chatting to the sergeant, who was very amused on seeing his charge 
going off for a drink. ‘‘ An’ him going for more drink, indade, and 
how’ll I be getting him past the prisoners’ cage at all, whin he’s fair 
fighting mad already?” Then he described how the pair of them 
had reached one of the cement M.G. forts. The sergeant had 
evidently mounted on the roof from a flank—‘ an’ there was meself 
poking bombs down the slits just as quick as you like, and the varmints 
coming out at the back door to surrender, all so sweet and aisy, and 
thin whin I got to the back, I found himself had been waiting on 
them as they came out and had them all kilt in a row.” 

It is more pleasant to read how several British colonels with 
sticks protected a crashed German pilot from a lynching party of 
British Tommies, who thought the prisoner had machine-gunned 
their tents, whereas the bullets had really been fired by the British 
planes which shot him down. Nevertheless, the book is full of 
concrete illustrations of that vague term “ militarism.” In 
matters of discipline, obedience, and readiness to slay ruthlessly 
(one might almost say, the enjoyment of slaughter), the author’s 
mentality is that which must necessarily be cultivated by at 
any rate all subordinate officers. In spite of its disarming 
preface, this is a disquieting book. 


MR. HUXLEY’S ESSAYS 


Do What You Will. Essays by Atpous Huxtey. 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

There are several degrees of good sense. In its concentrated 
Johnsonian form it closely neighbours the sublime. There is 
also a lower degree which is justly entitled ‘‘ common.” 
Admirable for the purposes of daily life, the common-sense point 
of view is often a deceptive luminary in questions of moral and 
esthetic criticism. It tends to curtail the true extent of its 
problems. It cuts an efficient rasher with the air of magisterially 
dissecting its entire subject. 

In his new volume of essays, Do What You Will, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley peels some pretty ribbons of blubber from the carcasses 
of various stranded leviathans. For example, he attacks Swift : 
“Swift belonged . . . to a sub-species of the second category 
of horror-lovers”’; and proceeds, quite justifiably, to expatiate 
on the fascinated repulsion with which Swift regarded the human 
body and its processes. Who can doubt that, within these narrow 
limits, his criticism is perfectly just? The general impression, 
though, is unsatisfactory; and our dissatisfaction is the result, 
less of any definite assertion which Mr. Huxley makes, than of 
the numerous qualifications which he omits to add. He is so 
confident in the interest of his discoveries, so brisk and persuasive 
in his explanation of them; it is only after he has completed his 
little surgical operation and is, so to speak, washing his hands 
of Swift and Swift’s emotional peculiarities that, just behind the 
critic, with his apron and antiseptic visor, looms up the enormous 
bulk of his victim still practically unscarred. One glance at his 
terrific subject is enough to take the edge off Mr. Huxley’s 
slashing commentary. Proportions reassert themselves; while 
Mr. Huxley’s remark that, in the Journal to Siella, we see an 


Chatto 


“abject and repulsive type of sentimentalist,” who, if he lived 
to-day, “‘ would be the adored, the baroneted . . . author, not of 
Gulliver . . . but of A Kiss for Cinderella and Peter Pan,” is, 
to say the least of it, a singularly unfortunate parting jab. *@ 

Similarly, he undertakes Baudelaire, and a convenient formula 
is at once produced. ‘“ Baudelaire,’ he announces, “ was ‘a 
Christian inside out, the photographic image in negative of a 
Father of the Church”; which is all very well, and true enough, 
perhaps, as far as it goes, but, resoundingly developed in an essay 
of more than thirty pages, turns to sheer nonsense. Of course, 
Baudelaire’s satanism offers a very easy target. But, in order 
smartly, emphatically, repeatedly to make his point, how many 
aspects of the poet’s genius Mr. Huxley has been obliged to 
leave untouched! Setting aside his poetical achievement, 
Baudelaire was an extraordinarily sane and penetrating critic of 
contemporary art and literature; he was the prophetic champion 
of Delacroix, Manet, Wagner, Constantin Guys; his practical 
literary advice was the most sober and level-headed; whereas 
the credulous reader of Mr. Huxley’s essay will go away equipped 
with a convenient method of pigeon-holing the author of the 
Fleurs du Mal but without the slightest incentive either to read 
or understand him. Such are the dangers of unflinching 
“*common sense’? when adopted by a critic whose real endow- 
ments, anything but common, have won him a high place in the 
ranks of living English novelists. 

And so on, throughout the book. Whether you enjoy 
Mr. Huxley’s essays will depend upon your feeling for, and 
knowledge of, his subject. Supposing the reader is of a non- 
mystical cast of mind, then he can scarcely fail to appreciate 
Mr. Huxley’s caustic evaluation of the character of St. Francis 
of Assisi. Supposing his intelligence is non-metaphysical, the 
essay on Pascal will supply an unreasonable prejudice with much 
reasoned and closely argued support. Here Mr. Huxley is at 
his best. His writing is forceful and lucid, and he shuns the bleak 
self-sufficiency of manner which spoils his studies of Baudelaire 
and Swift. An essay, describing the festival of the Holy Face 
at Lucca, recalls the bubbling imaginative flow of Crome Yellow 
and Antic Hay. 


BIRMINGHAM GOODS 


The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black 
Country, 1860-1927. By G. C. ALLEN. Allen and Unwin. 
25s. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century is among the periods 
that have been least studied by economic historians; and Bir- 
mingham and the district round it are among the most interesting 
industrial areas in this country. For both these reasons Mr. 
Allen’s book is very welcome; and it is the more welcome because 
it is a thoroughly competent piece of work, not only recording 
faithfully the salient facts, but also grouping and sorting them 
so as to present a clear picture of their economic significance. 

The keynote of Birmingham’s industrial history is diversity. 
It has never depended exclusively on any narrow range of manu- 
factures. With this diversity has gone a marked adaptability 
to changing conditions. When old industries have decayed, the 
citizens of Birmingham and the surrounding districts have, 
happily, been able to find new ones to take their place, and still 
to preserve the diversity of product and economic structure 
which has been from the first the outstanding characteristic of 
the place. This adaptability has helped them much in the years 
of depression since the war, as it had helped them before on 
many occasions and above all in the great trade slump of the 
*seventies and ‘eighties of the last century. 

Traditionally, Birmingham is the home of small employers and 
of small-scale industry. While many of the newer trades— 
engineering and cocoa-making, for example—are chiefly con- 
centrated in large factories, it still preserves in others a large 
body of very small masters, sub-contractors, and independent 
workers; and even in the great engineering trades there are 
many small firms which specialise in the production of small 
parts and the like for the greater producers. The scale of pro- 


duction has almost everywhere increased, and is increasing ; but 
a good deal of Birmingham industry is still carried on upon a 
relatively small scale. 

The results of this have included a less wide gap, on the whole, 
between masters and men, with important effects on the organisa- 
tion and temper of the local Labour movement, and a larger 
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AFGHANISTAN 


From Darius to Amanullah 
SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 


Afghanistan is perhaps the most dramatic in its history, 
and most interesting in its people of any country in the 
world. Hitherto there has been no one book that gives 
the romantic and often terrible story as a whole, that 
pictures the great uplands between the Oxus and the 
Indus, that tells of the strange medley of ancient races 
which fill the pockets among the mountains, or brings to 
light and emphasizes the inseparable connection between 
Afghanistan and India. Jllustrations and Maps. 21s. net 


SECOND JOURNAL TO ELIZA 
LAURENCE STERNE 
A literary discovery. Introduction by MARGARET R. 
B. SHAW. Preface by CHARLES WHIBLEY. The 
edition is limited to 1,000 copies. 21s. nel 


INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY 


P, E. ROBERTS 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford 
‘‘Wellesley himself, as well as the Wellington of those 
days, has been restored vividly to our imaginations in 
Mr. Roberts’ scholarly and well-written book.’”” YORKSHIRE 
POST 
“A most fascinating study.”” SUNDAY TIMES 


LOGIC FOR USE 


DR. F. C. S. SCHILLER 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of Knowledge. 
The author is one of the few living English philosophers 
with an international reputation. His book is written 
“to interest students, and particularly students of the 
sciences, in the cognitive operations of their minds.” 
Shorily, 16s. net 


A HISTORY FOR BRITISH 
PEOPLE 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


A history of the British Isles, of our Empire, of the ancient 
peoples whose culture has been our legacy, and of the 
nations whose civilisation we share. 

1,176 Pages, 12s. 6d. net 


THE ODES OF HORACE 


The Latin Text with Translations by various hands, 
chosen by H. E. BUTLER, Professor of Latin, University 
College, London. 7s. 6d. net 


AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS 
PROF. JAMES KENDALL 

An introduction, for the general reader, to 

chemistry and atomic theory. 

“A book, at once authoritative, witty and amusing, 

which holds the reader’s attention from the first page 

to the last.’’ TIMES LIT. SUPP. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


WINTER SPORT IN EUROPE 
BECKET WILLIAMS 


An‘ unconventional but practical guidebook to winter 
sports centres, large and small, far and near, throughout 
Europe. “Will save a lot of trouble and offer many 
useful suggestions . a very delightful book to 
Tead.”” EVERYMAN 0-3 Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


SYSTEMS’ AND ‘CHANCES 


SIR PHILIP RICHARDSON 


This intriguing little book explains some of the ingenious 
though unsuccessful ‘“‘ systems” devised by gamblers to 
make winning a certainty. 3S. 6d. net 


15s. net 
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Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice’s Letters 


2nd impression 
2 volumes. 


Hewin’s 
Apologia of an Imperialist 


2 volumes. 


Clemenceau’s 
In the Evening of 
My Thought 


2 volumes. 











PETER SIMPLE 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
With a Biographical Essay by MICHAEL SADLEIR, a 
note on R. W. Buss communicated by one of his grandsons, 
a portrait after John Simpson, and 21 collotype facsimiles of 
etchings and drawings by R. W. Buss. 
Uniform with the above 


JACOB FAITHFUL Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
2 vols. 


ART OF GOOD LIVING 


By ANDRE L. SIMON, Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book about food; a pook avout drink; and, perhaps 

{ most importantly, a book about their suitable partnership ; 
containing a gastronomic vocabulary and a wine dictionary. 


VINIANA 
' By C. W. BERRY Illustrated. 10s. net. 
Alan Kemp in the Sketch :—“ If you want the claret dinner, 


the burgundy dinner, or the champagne dinner of your dreams 
here they are.” 


QUEER BOOKS 


By EDMUND PEARSON 15s. net. 
Observer :—‘‘ Some of the queerest and worst books in the 
world . . . stories of crime, rich in moral lessons, are 


very engaging, but the most delightful of all are mid-Victorian 
tales of virtue in distress.” 


BACK NUMBERS 
By “ STET” 10s. net. 


This collection ot ‘*Stet’s” reconsiderations of Victorian 
» authors is recommended this month by the Book Society. 


THE DILEMMA IN'INDIA 


By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK 15s: net. 


Sir John Marriott in the Sunday Times ;:—‘To the dis- 
cussion of this infinitely complex problem (of India) Sir 
Reginald Craddock has made the most opportune contribution.” 


PULLING STRINGS IN CHINA 
By W. F. TYLER 15s. net. 
> Times Literary Supplement :—‘Good yarns and much 
shrewd observation his vivid description of the 
battle of the Yalu is a remarkably fine piece of work.” 
Fiction 
THE FLOWER OF LIFE 
By THOMAS BURKE 6s. net. 


Daily News :—‘ Mr. Burke's brief tale of humble poverty 
in London has real beauty and tenderness.” 


By the same author 
THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 
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share of opportunity for men with little or no capital to experi- 
ment in management and establish themselves as independent 
masters. Doubtless this situation connotes many failures; but 
it is also an interesting point whether or no it conduces to a 
better selection of men for positions of power. Probably it did 
in the earlier days, when the foundations of Birmingham’s pros- 
perity were being laid; but it is doubtful if it does still, when 
the economy of large-scale production applies over so wide a 
field, and a man of ability finds his best scope within the structure 
of a larger business organisation. 

Birmingham was, economically, an important place before the 
Industrial Revolution; and both it and the country round it 
grew very fast in economic importance during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. They did this, however, as Mr. Allen 
points out, to a great extent without passing through any 
technical revolution such as occurred in the industrial North. 
They grew, because the demand for their products expanded 
rapidly with the growth of wealth, and not in the main because 
of any outstanding change in their productive methods. They 
were slow to adopt the factory system, and to introduce power- 
driven machinery. This was largely because their metal products, 
and especially those of Birmingham itself, were for the most 
part too diversified and dependent on fashion for much standardi- 
sation of processes to be possible, and also because the methods 
of large-scale production which swept over the textile trades 
from the eighteenth century could not, until much later, be adapted 
to the production of the metal goods with which Birmingham 
was chiefly concerned. 

The prosperity of Birmingham and the Black Country was 
built up largely on “* fancy ’’ goods—articles whose consumption 
grew directly with the increase of wealth and luxury. Its great 
expansion in the early nineteenth century went with the develop- 
ment of the uses of malleable iron. But in the latter half of the 
century iron more and more gave place to steel, and the exclusive 
position of Birmingham in the smaller metal trades was in- 
creasingly challenged both at home and abroad. Local skill and 
energy had to seek new outlets; and these were largely found in 
the enormous expansion of the cycle and motor trades and of 
general engineering which, together, altered the character of the 
district. It is, above all, this successful process of adaptation to 
changing demand that Mr. Allen studies in his book. The immense 
variety of the Birmingham trades offers great difficulties and 
temptations to lose the main course of development in a welter 
of detail. There is much detail in Mr. Allen’s study; but 
usually he avoids this danger, and is able to give a clear vision 
of general tendencies. 

On the whole, the practical outcome cf his review is encourag- 
ing. In the older trades he notes a tendency that has been long 
at work for manufacturers, when they are challenged by external 
competition, to concentrate more and more on the market for 
high-class ‘“* speciality ” This often involves a smaller 
output, or at any rate a cessation of the process of expansion ; 
but it is probably for the British producer most often the right 
course. It leaves the gaps, however, to be filled up by the 
development of new services; and the outstanding moral of 
Mr. Allen’s book is that Birmingham’s success has depended in 
the past on ability to do this, and will continue to depend on it 
in the future. 


goods. 


J. B. BURY 
A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury. 


By Norman H. 
Baynes. Cambridge University Press. 


10s. 6d. 

The late Regius Professor of History at Cambridge is here 
worthily commemorated. Bury’s European reputation was well 
earned; he had rare gifts and made full use of them. Most 
European languages surrendered to him sooner or later, including 
Erse, Magyar and Russian. At nineteen he was already studying 
Sanscrit, Hebrew and Syriac. To the end of his life he kept up 
his interest in the finer points of classical scholarship; he began 
Latin at four, and at thirty-two was still turning ‘“* There was an 
old man of Marseilles’? into hexameters. If his own particular 
subject was the study of Byzantine institutions, like Gibbon he 
ranged over the centuries from the Myceneans to the Ottoman 
Turks. A list of his reviews for learned periodicals shows him 


keeping abreast of the work of contemporaries in half a dozen 
countries over as many different fields, and his essays and dis- 
cursive writings prove his familiarity with the great literatures 
He must have read and remembered prodigiously , 


of the past. 


and, having adopted the most rigorous critical standards in dealing 
with his authorities, he applied those standards with the delicacy 
and ingenuity of a finished scholar and all the patience of a 
concentrated life. 

His annotations and appendices to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
show one side of him to perfection. He follows his master with 
a respectful admiration which does not for a moment prevent 
him by a succession of crisp comments from ruthlessly exposing 
the thin ice on which the great man so often skated, or from 
showing how often it is necessary to contradict him if he is to 
be brought up to date. It is most modestly, unobtrusively and 
drastically done. 

But perhaps the main interest of this memoir is the way in 
which Professor Baynes brings out Bury’s other side. He was 
something more than a scientific historian: he was a believer 
in scientific history, an apostle of history as an aid to progress. 
We see him rise from the microscope to climb into the pulpit, 
and lay aside for the moment the patient verification of facts to 
explain what makes his task worth doing. The editor of Gibbon 
is also the author of the History of Freedom of Thought and of 
the Idea of Progress ; the mainstay of the Byzantine Zeitschrift 
is also the mainstay of the Rationalist Press Annual. Bury, in 
fact, could and did use acid for other purposes than the testing 
of original authorities; it gave rare pungency to his style when 
he was dealing with the propagators of heresy. This gentle 
recluse, with his boyish appearance, his recondite learning and 
his sceptical intellect, could snap out epigrams in the fiercest 
manner against the defenders of rival dogmatisms. History, his 
doctrine laid down, ‘is not the dossier of an incompetent Provi- 
dence, but the record of an uphill struggle’ in which the race 
of mankind, ** heavily handicapped, has accomplished wonders.” 

Progress itself, he admits, suggests that its value is only 
relative; a day will come when a new idea will usurp its place 
as the directing idea of humanity. But this is only theoretical 
scepticism, and for practical purposes the idea of Progress pro- 
vides a complete answer to that pernicious doctrine of Providence 
which it has at last displaced. He will admit that Christianity 
has had a distinguished and instructive history; it answered 
social needs; it embodied an ideology satisfactory to the Western 
mind at a particular stage; its efficient organisation gave it the 
means of exerting its social activities to their fullest extent— 
activities both good and evil. 

The history of the Church is unique. So was the Roman Empire, 
and so is the British Empire, and so are many other things. None 
of them is miraculous or else they are all miraculous. 

So the disciple of Gibbon shared his master’s rationalism; 
like Gibbon, he surveyed theological controversies at a distance 
(and with ill-concealed disgust), and shows himself unable to 
understand what all the fuss was about. But he was out of 
Gibbon by Darwin; eighteenth-century complacency was re- 
placed by nineteenth-century idealism, and historical research 
ceased to be an elegant exercise and became a duty to posterity. 

With the Greeks, who applied the inadequate conception of 
Tyche or Fortune, the reconstitution of the past was an instinct 
which they justified by reasons which were superficial. For us, 
because we have a deeper insight into the causal connection of past 
and future, because we have grasped the idea of development and 
dreamed the dream of progress, the reconstruction of history has 
become a necessity. 

Historical experience is a disclosure of the inner nature of 
spiritual reality. This disclosure is furnished by history, and 
history alone. 

Bury was saved by his ingenuity, by his scepticism, and 
by his honesty from overdoing the role of prophet. The new 
presbyter did not become the old priest writ large. He declared 
that he would not think he was doing his duty if he did not change 
his mind every two years; his theories came and went like any 
other candid man’s; he was too apt a pupil not to be -asily 
convinced of new ‘truth.’ He was never quite sure whether 
law or chance really ruled the world, or how far history, to become 
history at all, must needs express the historian’s bias. Perhaps 
he would have admitted that what gave him his faith in reason 
was not reason but faith, and that there was something illogical 
in such passionate agnosticism. Most people who know how 
little they know are apt to get annoyed at other people's 
dogmatism and to lapse into dogmatism themselves on behalf 
of freedom of thought. It was not Bury’s fault that the religion 
of Progress has its Tetzels as well as its A Kempises, and that 
there are hungry sheep who refuse to be fed on the fruits of 
historical scholarship. 
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Lord Hewart of Bury 


to him for sounding the alarm.”’ 
enemy. . 


Marquis of Zetland 

“Intimate, witty, charming.’ 
Morning Post. 
personalities.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


’—Evening Standard. 






Stephen Graham 


“There is a greatness about the book . . 
News. ‘‘Once read, will not easily be forgotten.’ 
“A superb portrait.”— Yorkshire Post. 







Alexandre Dumas 







Dumas, and the rest has been newly translated. 
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The New Despotism 


Y “Baffles psychology.’ 
“One of the oddest passions in the whole history of love.”—Daily News. 


Peter the Great 


Bouverie 


21s. net. 


“Tt is not usual for a Lord Chief Justice to write a book which is so much more than a criticism as to be a most damning and 
crushing indictment of a well-defined feature of the existing system of government .. . 
—The Daily Telegraph in a leading article. 
. a Committee, indeed, has hastily been appointed to anticipate the shock.” 


the thanks of the country are due 
“Rides full tilt down Whitehall against the 
—Morning Post. 


Letters of Disraeli 


To Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield 


2 volumes, 42s. net the set. 


’—The Times. ‘It all seems incredible.”— 


‘* Graphic pen pictures of 


21s. net. 


. Mr. Graham has something akin to genius with words.”—Manchester Evenin$ 
*"—Times Literary Supplement. 
“First English work in which the terrible truth is told.”—Morning Post. 


On Board the “Emma” 


*“*As absorbing as most novels.’’—Star- 


21s. net. 


Translated and with an introduction by R. S. Garnett. In this book, to be published next Friday, Dumas relates his adven- 
tures on board his yacht in the Mediterranean and with Garibaldi in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
known of any of the adventures related in more than twenty of the chapters. 


" Enchanting fiction.” 


No writer on Dumas has 
In other words, about half the book is new 
—Arnold Bennett. 
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A selection of books from an interesting and valuable list 
Theology and Religion 


THE CASE FOR EPISCOPACY 

By K. D. MACKENZIE. Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
An important book in view of the proposals for Reunion. 

NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS 

Essays—Reviews—Interpretations. By W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, 

D.D. With a Preface by Professor A. NAIRNE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ATONEMENT IN HISTORY AND IN LIFE 


A volume of Essays, edited by the Rev. L. W. GRENSTED, M.A., 
B.D., Fellow and Chaplain of University College, Oxford. Ios. 6d. net. 
(Der.) 

History 
ENGLISH RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE EIGHTH 


CENTURY 
As illustrated by contemporary letters. By THOMAS ALLISON, 
A, 5s. net. (Nov.) 
THE BISHOP’S REGISTER 
A translation of documents from medieval episcopal registers designed 
to illustrate various phases of medieval episcopal activity. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. J. OFFER, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


General 
A CHRISTMAS TREASURY 


In Prose and Verse. Selected and Edited by LEONARD R. GRIBBLE. 
Cloth, 5s.; Gift Edition, 1os. 6d. net. A charming Christmas gift. 
Suitable for anyone. 
FLOWERS AND TREES OF PALESTINE 
3y AUGUSTA A. TEMPLE. 
K. Marion REYNOLDS. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
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With thirty coloured illustrations by 
os. net. 
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ANNA DE KOVEN 


An amazing Eighteenth-century friendship recorded 
with rare sympathy and discernment, in the light 
of their correspondence. Illustrated 10/6 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH 
MARRIAGE R. and F. BINKLEY 


A championship of marriage that is in decided 
contrast to the destructive pessimism of most of 
the current books on marriage. 8/6 


CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION : 
Its Principles and Practice PAUL KLAPPER 


A systematic survey of the field of education, con- 


sistently applying theory to the classroom. The 
point of view is modern and progressive. 8/6 


THE EARTH TUBE 
GAWAIN EDWARDS 


This powerful story displays a new trend in mystery 
adventure. It has a swiftly moving plot with a 
scientific basis. 7/6 
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12,000 


NEW BOOKS 





are published every year in 
Great Britain alone! How are 
you to know which of them 
you ought to buy ? 


In this you can have no safer 
guide than MUDIE’S, who 
can tell you at once which are 
the books in greatest demand. 
Mudie’s cannot help knowing 
which are the best books— 
their huge library business 
affording the surest guide to 
the popularity and merit of 
any book. 


YOU CAN BUY 
OR BORROW 


FROM 


MUDIE’S 


every new book the moment 
it is published. No other book 
service in the world equals 
Mudie’s for completeness, 
promptness and efficiency. 


OVERSEAS SERVICE. 





Mudie’s Book service covers the 
whole world. Wherever you live, 
whatever English or Foreign book, 
newspaper, or magazine you require, 
Mudie’s can supply it at once. 


Guaranteed Library Service. 





LONDON, 


Wriie for particulars to 





W.C.1, 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By Witu1am Law 
MaTHIESON. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

It is little more than half a century ago that the transatlantic 
shipment of slaves was finally shut down; yet the memory of that 
trade’s iniquities and of the fight that for twenty-six years this country 
made for its suppression has grown dim. The struggle which cost 
us hundreds of lives and many millions of pounds was throughout 
utterly and demonstrably disinterested. It is well, then, that an 
episode in our history to which none of us can look back without 
pride should be recalled as Dr. Mathieson recalls it in this admirably 
compiled and documented story. In a previous work—British Slav 
and its Abolition—Dr. Mathieson dealt with our treatment of slavery 
as it affected our own people and our own trade; he now picks up the 
story where he left it and describes the various measures taken by 
successive British Governments to persuade and, as far as possible, 
compel other nations to cease, if not from slave-owning, at any rate 
from the importation of slaves. The parliamentary story of the 
measures taken is notable for the strange alignments which the debates 
brought about; never, surely, were so many good men opposed to 
a good cause. Incidentally to his main story, Dr. Mathieson gives 
us a series of descriptions of the slave trade in being and of its effects 
in the hinterlands of West Africa that show us human nature at its 
vilest; and one description (of a rescue) at the end of the book which 
may perhaps reassure us after these horrors. 


Sussex. By S. P. B. Mais. Richards. 6s. 


No excuse, Mr. Mais suggests, is possible for adding to the multitude 
of books written about Sussex. None the less, he has written one, 
Why? Because Sussex makes him happy: ‘I dare swear that no 
man has found so much happiness in it as I have.” Indeed, he fairly 
bubbles with it! For ten years he has lived in the county, has 
‘** ridden over it, motored through it, run over it, and walked about it 
in all weathers and at all seasons,” and he can contain himself no 
longer. Pantingly he calls upon his reader to follow him on a 
personally conducted tour of the coast and Downs, the weald and 
forest, east, west, north and south, his pen pouring out information 
geographical, historical, architectural, sporting and literary. The 
result is no better and not much worse than the great majority of 
‘**the hundreds of books on Sussex ’”’ he refers to, if perhaps rather 
more breathless. However, despite them all, it seems, as he says, 
“impossible to ruin Sussex.” _ 


Moonchild. By ALEIstrER CROWLEY. Mandrake Press. 10s. 6d. 


Possibly the author may know what this nonsense is all about. 
According to the publisher’s ‘ blurb ” it is ‘* an entrancing story of the 
magical operation by which a spirit of the moon was invoked into the 
being of an expectant mother, despite the machinations of the Black 
Lodge of rival magicians.” But nothing so clear emerges from the 
jumbled and crazy talk of the characters, who include Lavinia, a 
dancer, her companion, and two males named Cyril Gray and Simon 
Iff. At a first meeting between Cyril Gray and Lisa, the dancer’s 
companion, ** He came over to her, caught her throat in both his hands, 
bent back her head, and, taking her lips in his teeth, bit them—bit 
them almost through.” Most of the action takes place at an ‘* Abbey ” 
in Sicily; and for sheer beastliness the descriptions of the rites and 
ceremonies in this unholy place are unbeatable. But beastliness is 
occasionally relieved by buffoonery, as when, at some sort of spiritualis- 
tic séance, a shower of prawns fell upon the table : and ‘“‘ those spirit 
prawns were beautiful upon the table cloth; for each had a bunch of 
blue ribbon, blue ribbon, to tie up its bonny red hair.” It is extra- 
ordinary that any publisher should have been induced to put this stuff 
before the public. 


Two Thousand Years of Science. By R. J. Harvey-Grisson. Black. 
12s. 6d. 

Professor Harvey-Gibson died before this book was completed, and 
the revision of early proofs and the introduction of such supplemental 
matter and amendments as were desirable was carried out by Dr. A. W. 
Titherley, who asks for the indulgence of the public for any defects 
that may appear. Rarely, however, has a popular treatise on general 
science stood in less need of apology. Not only is the book an 
interesting popular introduction to the history of science; it should 
prove a most valuable work of reference to those who, lacking the 
time for serious scientific study, yet often have occasion to make 
themselves familiar with the general trend of this science or the other. 
For such the scheme of this book is admirable. The early history of 
science in Greece and in the Hellenic world, its revival in the Middle 
Ages, and the discoveries made to the end of the seventeenth century, 
are dealt with very briefly, the bulk of the book being devoted to the 
great advances made in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
the amazing developments of the present era. From Thales to Einstein, 
from Aristotle to Mendel, from Hippocrates to Hopkins and Halliburton, 
the great pageant of natural science is unrolled for the benefit of the 
plain man. The explanatory drawings in the text add greatly to the 
value of the book. 


Modes and Manners : Ornaments. By Max von Born. Dent. 1s. 

This volume will form a pendant to Fischel and Boehn’s admirable 
and too-little-studied Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 
That fascinating compilation dealt with the vagaries of nineteenth- 
century dress, and sought to provide the extravagances of fashion 
with a background of social change. Here one of its joint authors 
undertakes the history of ornament; he describes, for example, 
jewellery, laces, gloves, furs, walking-sticks and umbrellas. The 
section which traces the development of the fan is particularly good. 
The book is well and fully illustrated. At the price of fifteen shillings 
it is extremely cheap. 
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A VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
RIGHTLY CALLED 


THE THING 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Large Cr. 7s. 6d. net 


G. K. C. is, without a doubt, the most vigorous and 
versatile controversialist of our time. In these 
essays, “‘ which the normal critic will at once dis- 
miss as too frivolous and dislike as too serious,” he 
meets humanists, sceptics, modernists, deals with 
sentimentalities, superstitions and snobberies— 
and never with mere negation. 


THE MONSTROUS 
REGIMENT 


Large Cr. 7s. 6d. net 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
This is a book about Queen Elizabeth—and the 
author also wrote Dr. Johnson and The American 


Heresy (“ the wittiest and wisest book that has ap- 


peared for some time past’’—as Mr. Chesterton 
said). 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


SURVIVALS AND 
NEW ARRIVALS 


Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 


A Survey of our Times in Its Relation with the 
Catholic Faith. 


‘““We have here a thing which needed to be done and 
which has been done almost perfectly.’-—Sunday Times. 

‘* Deserves to be read by every student of contemporary 
events.”’—Saturday Review. 


A Companion to Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Outline of History. 


Just out in a new cheap edition — 3s. 6d. net 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


THE FAME OF BLESSED 
THOMAS MORE 


A Symposium by Hilaire Belloc, Henry Browne, 

S.J., G. K. Chesterton, Reginald Blunt, Bede 

Jarrett, O.P., Lord Justice Russell, and 
Fr. Ronald Knox. 

2s. 6d. (wrapper) 3s. 6d. (cloth) 


TO BE PUBLISHED NOV. 21st 


ALFRED NOYES 
THE OPALESCENT 
PARROT 


Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
A volume of essays in literary criticism, including 
‘Bunyan Revisited.” 


Send for full Autumn List. 


SHEED & WARD, 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. A book that 
treats the subject of Psychology as a Study in Human Nature 


10s. 6d. net. 
“Its 400 odd pages are filled with good things.”—Times 
Educational Supplement. 


** Characteristically genial and pleasant.’”-—Schoolmaster. 
*“*A noble contribution . . . this entertaining and instruc- 
tive volume.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


A STUDY IN THE LOGIC OF 
VALUE 


By MARY E.CLARKE. The aim of this book is to illustrate 
the change of attitude towards the problem of value which 
has resulted from its inclusion in the domain to which modern 
psychology has applied the genetic methods of biological 
science. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO REALITY 


By FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc. Carpenter 
Medallist, University of London; University Reader in 
Psychology, King’s College, London. 

This book is concerned with the problem of Truth and 
Reality. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE SPECIAL SERVICES OF 
EDUCATION IN LONDON 


With a Foreword by G. H. GATER, C.M.G., D.S.O., and 
F. N. KAY MENZIES, M.D., F.R.C.P., DP.H. 

An account of the measures directed to 4 health and 
welfare of children attending London Elementary Schools, 


and to the care of those who are defective, neglected or 
delinquent. 


Paper covers, Is. 6d. net. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By EARL LESLIE GRIGGS. A new biography of Hartley 
Coleridge, including hitherto unpublished manuscripts by, 


and relating to him, and thus throwing considerable added 
light on his character. 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN 
FRANCE, 1830-1870 


By M. G. DEVONSHIRE, M.A. This book has aimed at 
showing the material penetration of the English Novel in 
France from 1830-1870, from the decline of Scott to the 
death of Dickens, with the appearance of the Victorian Novel. 

Ios. 6d. net. 


UNTIL PHILOSOPHERS ARE 
KINGS 


A Study of the Political Theory of Plato and Aristotle in 
relation to the Modern State. By ROGER CHANCE, 
M.C., M.A., Ph.D. With a Foreword by H. J. Laski, M.A. 

10s. 6d. net. 


TREASURIES OF MODERN 
PROSE 


An entirely new series of attractively produced books, giving 
in a cheap, handy form examples of the best modern prose- 
writers. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS OF J. M. 
BARRIE. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE. 

KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM, and other Animal Stories. 
By THOMPSON SETON. 

MODERN DETECTIVE STORIES. By Various Authors. 


Price 2s. per Volume. 





Write to-day for Complete Catalogue. 
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Just Published 
Palestine in Picture 


With an Introduction by Canon C. E. RAVEN. 
Quarto, cloth, ros. 6d. net (postage 1s. 3d.). A handsome 
book of pictures of the Holy Land. “A fascinating 
volume.” —British Weekly. 


Studies in the 
Political Thinkers of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, clothe 
Vol. I.: From Malthus to Kingsley. Vol. 1II.: From H. 
Spencer to Ramsay MacDonald. 12s. 6d. each volume 
(postage gd.). The author defines the characteristics of 
English thinkers by showing how the current of thought 
has gathered strength from the gradual working out of the 
national adventure. 

By the same author, THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO THE PRESENT. 
2nd Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


By PIERO MISCIATTELLI 
English Versions by M. PETERS-ROBERTS 


The Mystics of Siena 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net (postage gd.). Illustrated. 
“* A brilliant interpretation of the Mystics.” —d’ danunzio. 


Savonarola 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. (postage gd.). Illus- 
trated. A remarkably vivid picture of Savonarola and 
his times. ‘This book had an immense success in Italy. 


The Early Life and Adventures of 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


By A.L.SELLS. Introduction by Prof.O. H. PRIOR. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). Illustrated. 
‘“‘ Photographs have seldom been used to a better effect 
than by the author of this careful, fair-minded and 
sympathetic account.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


For Christmas 


The Manat the Gate of the World 


By one who forsook Him and fled. 
by W. E. CULE. 


A story of the Star 
Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
(postage 6d.). Illustrated. A lovely story of the 
third Wise Man. ‘A story of singular charm and 
beauty.” —Baprist Times. 


The Lord’s Minstrel 


(St. Francis of Assisi) 


By C. M. DUNCAN-JONES. Illustrated by E. 
CANZIAM. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net (postage 
8d.). “‘ An ideal Christmas present.” —Church Times. 


Just Out 


Prayers for a Two-Year-Old 

By J. S. HOYLAND. Decorated by K. BRIGGS. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 

ing little gift book for child-lovers. 

Ask to see THE BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES of 
Christmas Cards and Calendars. 


A charm- 








W. Helfer & Sons 


The Petty Cury Bookshop. 


Ltd., Commbeidte 


And of all Booksellers 














Some Fascinating Women of the Renaisssance. 
PorticuiotTri1. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This book is just what its title would lead one to expect; it is 
doubtless readable enough for those who like this kind of thing. Let 
no one expect to learn much from it, either about humanity or the 
Renaissance. Here is the usual procession of glamorous ladies, some 
learned, some loving, some pious, some gay: all very romantic and 
at times a trifle wearisome. ~Here is also ‘‘ The Romance of a Pope ” 
—not the one and only woman Pope, by the way, for she was not 
Renaissance, but Pius II1.—a large part of which is devoted to a rather 
dull summary of the Tale of Two Lovers. Signor Portigliotti knows 
a great deal about the Renaissance. If he would acquire a more 
critical attitude to details and a less romantic attitude to personalities, 
he could write a very informative book. His chapter on Isotta degli 
Atti has not benefited from Signor Corrado Ricci’s erudite work, 
Il Tempio Malatestiano, which embodies the most recent research 
upon Sigismondo Malatesta. The bust of Isotta that Signor 
Portigliotti has chosen to reproduce is more probably not Isotta; 
and a reproduction of Pasti’s famous medal would have made a better 
pendant to the fine head of Sigismondo. As for the third illustration 
in this chapter, the less said about it the better. As a translation 
the book is not remarkable. ‘* But while his brother Alessandro had 
grown normally in the first few years of his life, he was born with a 
constitution which nothing could undermine.” This is not, perhaps, 
a typical sentence, but there are others as singular. 

Recollections of Three Kaisers. Anon. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

The author of this book, we are told, was a German court official 
who died in 1914, just before the war. His recollections are small 
beer, without even the sparkle of lager, but they may give some 
mild amusement to those who like reading about royalty. Certainly 
they do nothing to rehabilitate the ex-Kaiser, who is generally shown 
here as an ill-mannered bully and vanity-ridden despot. One 
illuminating story, if true, is that of the army officer’s wife whose 
remark at a tea-party, that the Kaiser was not, perhaps, very 
intelligent, was overheard by a servant who denounced her to the 
police. ‘“‘The unfortunate lady was sentenced to imprisonment, 
her husband transferred to a small frontier post where there was no 
chance of promotion, and their two young sons who were at the cadet 
school were expelled and their schoolfellows were told the reason.” 
It is hardly surprising that the subjects of such a monarch should, 
for safety, give him a nickname by which he could be mentioned 
without fear of a charge of lésc-majesté. William II. was always 
spoken of as ‘*‘ Lehmann.’’ One wonders what he said, even under 
his breath, when Queen Alexandra once held up a gala performance 
at the Opera—because she had forgotten the time while playing with 
the Crown Prince’s children in their nursery. He did once say, out 
loud, to a Minister who, at an Imperial dinner-party, tucked his table 
napkin round his neck, “* I suppose you are guing to be shaved.” 

The Flower of Life. By Tuomas Burke. Constable. 6s. 


The Bloomsbury Wonder, By Tuomas Burke. 
3s. 6d. 

The first of these two is a very good story. Probably it is the 
best thing Mr. Burke has done. He sub-titles it ‘A London 
Tragedy.” It is one of those quiet tragedies of the London poor. 
Mr. Burke’s story opens with “ a little troubled company of surrender ” 
seeing an old woman into the workhouse, trying to cheer ber up in 
the dreadful moment of *‘ going on the parish.” This is by way of 
prologue to the life-story of this woman, defeated after a long and 
brave and uncomplaining struggle with life. At fourteen, Jane 
Cameron went from Rudy’s Court, Clerkenwell, into ‘* service ’’—as 
nurserymaid in a well-to-do family with a house in Cavendish Square 
and a place in the country. At sixty-five, she was just keeping herself 
alive by step-cleaning in Shoreditch. When she fell ill and could no 
longer clean steps there was only the dreaded workhouse. Jane’s life 
in between, mainly a life of struggle and unhappiness, is shown in 
a succession of scenes, done generally with an effective and very 
moving simplicity. There is no appeal to sentiment—only a succession 
of glimpses of Jane on her via dolorosa, which, with rare intervals of 
better fortune, went steadily downhill— from parlourmaid to “ general,” 
from general to charwoman. The waiter whom she married—while 
she was chambermaid at a London hotel—deserted her. Her daughter 
‘* went wrong,” and died in childbirth. So she came at last to a hostel 
off Kingsland Road and step-cleaning in Shoreditch. ‘‘ She had 
worked for Lady Mellonspar; she was now working for the wives 
of railway porters and fish-curers.”” But always, though she starved, 
she kept herself ‘* respectable ” by the proud standards of the poor. 
At the last her worldly possessions were two bonnets, three hand- 
kerchiefs, a change of underclothing, needles and thread and darning 
wool, and a small tin box containing the treasures of a lifetime—two 
or three photographs, a valentine, her daughter’s baby shoes. The 
tin box went with her to the workhouse. Jane’s story on the whole 
is so quietly told, so effective in its unstrained pathos, that one regrets 
the more Mr. Burke’s occasional lapses into fine writing and 
meaningless phrases such as ‘*a warm white essence of reverence.” 
But even these moments do little to spoil a genuinely true picture 
from life. Mr. Burke’s other little book is a study of a murderer— 
of method and motive in a brutal crime by which a small shop-keeper 
and his family were horribly wiped out. The murderer—a friend of the 
family and the last man to be suspected—is shown, by his confession to a 
friend, as a man possessed, who can only free himself by some great 
sin. ‘This man, without sin, would have died here and hereafter, 
for his soul didn’t belong to him at all. Indeed, he was a man with- 
out a soul. Now he’s a man with a stained soul which can be purified. 
The devil can do no more to him... .” To say that a man Is 


By Gruseppr 


Mandrake Press. 


possessed of a devil would be, one suspects, of little avail at the Old 
Bailey. Mr. Burke hardly convinces us of even the moral validity 
of the defence. 








